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HOW TO 
TEACH 
DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day to day.—What to have pupils do. 
what questions to ask. What answers to re- 
quire. The book is for the teacher only, the 
pupils being 


DRAWING 


nays egy with models which can be prepared 
the teacher and pupils from directions 
given in the book. Teachers are also en- 
abled to pass an examination in Drawing by 
studying this Book. The book is substanti- 
ally bound and contains 180 diagrams and 
illustrations. Price, 35 cents prepaid. 

We have just added achapter on color of 
this book, with questions at the bottom 
of each page for the use of teachers prepar- 
ing for examinations. Price of the complete 
book prepaid, 35 cents. 


REPORT CARDS 


These cards are arranged for keeping a 
record of the standing of your pupils for 
each review during the termor year. One 
card answers for one pupil for a whole year. 
They are arranged for the signature of the 
parents each month. Size of each, 3%x6%¢ 
inches. Assortedcolors. Price, 10 cents per 
dozen; three dozen, 25 cents. Send 10 cents 
for sample dozen and try them. 
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The latest and Best Series of Busy Work 
published. By Elizabeth Merrick 
nipp, B.S. 
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50 Geography Sheets, all different. 

50 Miscellaneous Sheets, all different. 
50 Drawing Sheets, all different. 


Size of sheet, 34x5—colored. illustrated, with 
full directions for using each set, and adapt- 
ed to all grades of school work. 


Price, 25 cents per set of 50 sheets; 5sets, $1. 


Keep your pupils busy and they will give 
you no trouble. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send, to 
one teacher in each school only, the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon re- 
ceipt of 50 cents in stamps. 
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The Busy Work Series are just what teachers 
want. Send me 500 sets, 100 ofa kind. The 
series are just excellent and I shall do some 
splendid work for you selling them in Iowa. 
PRIN. O. A. COLLINS, 

Stuart, Iowa. 
The best way is to study carefully the ques- 
tions and answers used in previous examin- 
ations. For 35cents, we send you, prepaid, 
a book containing 


HOW TO PASS 
AN EXAMINATON 


Thequestions and answers of the Uniform 


“Examinations in New York State from Aug. 


97 to Aug. ’98, the questions and answers in 
Drawing also being given. 

We also send with the book a supple- 
ment containing the questions and 
answers from August, 1898, to and in- 
cluding June, 1899,thus making, prac- 
tically, two books for the price of one. 
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“KIM” 
Rudyard Kipling’s New Novel 


The most important and longest piece of work Kipling 
has yet undertaken. It is a story of life in India. 


NEW “DOLLY DIALOGUES”’ 
By ANTHONY HOPE. 
Short stories by such Authors as 
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VOLUME THIRTY-FOUR. 


‘“‘Our minds, our hands and our voices 
Have here been incorporate.’’— Shak. 

With this issue, No. 12, we close volume 33 of the 
American Journal of Education. With this issue, 
too, we close our editorial work for the nineteenth 
century. 

What of this thirty-three years of educational 
work? We dare not undertake to answer the ques- 
tion—to summarize results. Mistakes made? Yes. 
Error committed? Yes. These are inevitable, be- 
cause we are short-sighted and human. 

We have had all of these thirty-three years an ev- 
er-growing constituency, sweeping and ever-widening 
circle of influence. Many who started with us thir- 
ty-three years ago have passed on—crowned now 
with glory and immortality. Our heart is very ten- 
der and loving toward both those who yet live and 
those who have passed beyond. We mean to-day 
only good for all. We cherish only love for all. Not 
a person lives that we would not help if in our power 
to do so. No unkindness of thought or feeling 
lingers. Our only regret is our insufficiency. The 
strength gathered from experience, from study, from 
the hosts of friends who have helped and sustained 
us in all our varied and various labors for thirty- 
three years; eventful years—great years, good 
years, shall be consecrated to better work, larger 
hopes, ampler returns. 

From this summit level, the vast azure of the 
dawning light of the twentieth century seems radiant 
and luminous. We shall do our best to prove equal 
to the larger demands of the twentieth century, ask- 
ing all old friends to still stand by us with their sym- 
pathy, their counsel, their wisdom, and their means. 

The next issue will be No. 1 of the twentieth cen- 
tury, Vol. 34. Standing on the threshold of this 
new century, we see a vision of progress unrolled 


that seems to demand million minded and million 
handed men and women. Can we not organize for 
the work devolving upon us, so as to unify and utilize 
the intelligence—the mental, moral and_ spiritual 
power, and try at least to save the individual, the 
community, the state, the nation, the race. 





We are indebted to Mr. J. H. Markey, secretary of 
the Missouri State Teachers’ Association for a par- 
tial program of the varied and interesting exercises. 
Over one hundred names of our leading educators 
appear upon the list of speakers, and more to yet 
hear from! The president’s address will of itself be 
worth the time and expense of a trip to Jefferson 
City. 

The oration of Dr. Black at one of the meetings 
held in Jefferson City will never be forgotten. It 
burns yet in our memory with elemental light serene, 
as a star with the added power to keep its memory 
warm in our heart. His quotation of Tennyson’s 
compact expression of his wish to know the great 
central meaning of life in its time. and place taught 
us all how to 

‘*Mount to Paradise 
By the stairway of surprise.”’ 
Tennyson’s— 
‘Flower in the crannied wall— 
Little flower;—but, if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know, what God and man is.”’ 

We hope to see the largest attendance ever pres- 
ent. Write to Mr. J. H. Markey, 3121C Summit 
street, Kansas City, Mo., for complete program. 





Knowledge in youth is wisdom in age. 





Our last garment is made without pockets. 





The only thing certain about litigation is its un- 
certainty. 





Teach the children—by both example and pre- 
cept—that in no necessary toil can there be any deg- 
radation. 











AN ELOQUENT TRIBUTE. 


“Every tongue that speaks his name, 
Speaks heavenly eloquence.’’—Shak. 

The eloquent tribute to the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln by Mr. Joseph H. Choate, United States 
ambassador to Great Britain,spoken before the Philo- 
sophical Institution of Edinburgh at a late meeting 
in that city, Mr. Choate taking as his theme, “The 
Career and Character of Abraham Lincoln,” was in- 
troduced to the distinguished audience by Lord Rose- 
berry, who said: 

“Mr. Choate is one of that choice succcession of 
men whom the United States has sent to this coun- 
try. He has endeared himself to us in a remarka- 
ble degree by his brilliant and genial qualities. For 
his discourse he has selected one of the most inter- 
esting subjects within the range of possibility, the 
great man whom he personally knew in the flesh, 
Abraham Lincoln.” 

At the close of the address of the Ambassador, 
Lord Roseberry said: 

“Lincoln was one of the great figures of the nine- 
teenth century. To me it has also seemed that he 
was the second founder of the great republic. His 
strength rested on two rocks—unflinching principle 
and illimitable common sense. 
feature 


One distinguishing 
that disassociated him from all the other 
great men of history was his immense fund of hu- 
mor.” 

We call attention to two or three short extracts 
only from this remarkable address at present, for 
the purpose of showing the young people what may 
be done even with the most limited opportunities: 

“Mr. Lincoln’s whole schooling, obtained during 
such odd times as could be spared from grinding la- 
bor, did not amount in all to as much as one year, 
and the quality of the teaching was of the lowest 
possible grade, including only the elements of read- 
ing, writing and cyphering. But out of these sim- 
ple elements, when rightly used by. the right man, 
education is achieved; and Lincoln knew how to use 
them. As so often happens, he seemed to take 
warning from his father’s unfortunate example. Un- 
tiring industry, an insatiable thirst for knowledge, 
and an ever-growing desire to rise above his sur- 


roundings, were early manifestations of his charac- 
ter.” 
After a vivid sketch of his early career as a law- 
2 ei, ae 
yer, the Ambassador said: “Fees, money in any form, 
had no charms for him—in his eager pursuit of fame 
he could not afford to make money. He was ambi- 


tious to distinguish himself by some great service 
to mankind, and this ambition for fame and real pub- 
lic service left no room for avarice in his composi- 
tion.” 
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WELCOME. 








“‘Embrace him, love him, give him welcome.’’—Shak. 


When we teach a child how to read, we put into 
the hand the key to all knowledge. With this power 
to read, the child begins to live in the present, the 
past, the future. 

Reading is the first step—the introduction ‘into 
these three worlds. It is much that the first step 
is taken by so many. 

The printing press will multiply the best thoughts 
which have been syllabled by poets,orators, authors— 
these kings and queens of thought—into a rain of 
sunbeams, and the Free Library becomes a breath- 
ing corporeity all aglow with the best that has yet 
been spoken in all ages of the past. 

How our teachers, who thus prepare and introduce 
the children to these fountains of knowledge, send on 
into their lives the best vitality by-gone ages has 
been able to bequeath to us. The very jewelry of this 
patrimony is the living literature which 
been garnered and is now so accessible to all. 

To this Free Library the masses may now come, in 
the every day vesture of humble labor, come freely 
and feel the pulse of its best life—quickening the 
beats of thought within their own souls, so valuable 
and important in this movement that we hope to 
have the cordial arid earnest co-operation of both the 
teachers and the parents in this effort to establish 
“traveling libraries” and permanent libraries in every 
school district and larger libraries in all the larger 
towns and cities as well. 

Much has already been done in the way of “trav- 
eling libraries” by the various “women’s clubs” in 
this and other States. 


has 





The New York daily papers notice with earnest 
words of commendation the efforts of some of our 
St. Louis club women in this direction. 

This good work needs to be supplemented and ex- 
tended—and can be, if those interested co-operate 
vigorously in arousing interest among the people. 
We are indebted to Miss Caroline M. Hewens of 
Hartford, Conn., secretary of the Connecticut Pub- 
lic Library Committee, for the following plain, brief 
summary of “What a Free Library Does for a Coun- 
try Town:” 

1. It keeps boys at home in the evening by giving 
them well-written stories of adventure. 

2. It gives teachers and pupils interesting books 
to aid their school work in history and geography, 
and makes better citizens of them by enlarging their 
knowledge of their country and its growth. 

3. It provides books on the care of children and 
animals, cookery and housekeeping, building and 
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gardening, and teaches young readers how to make 
simple dynamos, telephones and other machines. 

4. It helps clubs that are studying history, litera- 
ture or life in other countries, and throws light upon 
Sunday-school lessons. 

5. It furnishes books of selections for reading 
aloud, suggestions for entertainments and home 
amusements, and hints on correct speech and good 
manners. 

6. It teaches the names and habits of the plants, 
birds and insects of the neighborhood, and the dif- 
ferences in soil and rocks. 

7. It tells the story of the town from its settle- 
ment and keeps a record of all important events in 
its history. 

8. It offers pleasant and wholesome stories to 
readers of all ages. 

We shall be glad to have any, and all—interested 
in this movement—make such suggestions through 
the columns of the American Journal of Education as 
may occur to them towards the establishment of a 
free library in the school district or township where 
they may reside, and we promise to render any aid 
in our power by furnishing forms for the organiza- 
tion of such libraries, copies of laws enacted for their 
maintenance and extension, lists of books, from fifty 
to five hundred, and any and all other information 
desired. 

We hope to help inaugurate an immediate forward 
movement in this all important work. You know— 
“It was a maxim of the ancient sages, 

‘No noble human thought, 

However buried by the dust of ages, 
Could ever tome to naught.’ ”’ 





A step forward and upward is shown in that the 
school law of the State of Maryland provides that 
any teacher raising ten dollars for a library shall be 
given a like sum by the school board. Many of your 
fellow teachers have libraries in their schools in this 
State. Why not you? It is such zeal as this that 
commands the love of the pupils and the respect of 
parents and trustees. Libraries attract pupils and 
maintain a better average attendance. Try it and 
see if this will not be your experience, as it has been 
that of many teachers from whom we have heard. 





Kindness, like grain, increases by sowing. 





Unfading are the gardens of kindness. 





It is almost as necessary to know other men as 
ourselves. 





Nothing brings a man more honor than to be in- 
variably just. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


“In celebration of this, 
With show,pageants and sights of honor.’’—Shak. 

We made mention of the fact in a late issue of 
the Journal, that when great themes were to be dis- 
cussed and their advantages were to be set forth in a 
light the most luminous and far reaching, Prof. S. 
Waterhouse of Washington University would nat- 
urally be the person selected—because of his knowl- 
edge of the resources of the country and his well- 
known ability to put important statements in the 
fewest possible words. 

We make the following extracts from a late paper 
by Prof. Waterhouse, written at the request of Hon. 
D. R. Francis, president of the World’s Fair Associa- 
tion. 

It would seem as if all of our fifteen thousand 
teachers in the State of Missouri, as well as the teach- 
ers in the States which have been carved out of this 
vast territory, would want to preserve and present 
these facts to the students in both their geography 
and history classes. 


Prof. Waterhouse says: 

“The purchase of Louisiana was one of the most 
important events in American history. It extended 
the territorial possessions of the United States from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific, and opened to Ameri- 
can enterprise the opportunities of Oriental com- 
merce. 

“Tt stretched from ocean to ocean a tract within, 
whose temperate limits the highest modern civili- 
zation has been developed. It more than doubled 
the area of the United States. 

“It prevented alien interruptions of the navigation 
of the Mississippi, the annoyances of river custom 
houses, and the international dissensions which the 


presence of a foreign power on the west bank of the 
Father of Waters would have been certain to create. 

“Tt acquirred for the United States the vast and 
fertile domain beyond the Mississippi, the mineral 
wealth of the Rocky Mountains, and the commercial 
facilities of the Pacific coast. It immeasurably 
broadened the possibilities of American development 
and greatness.” 

The overwhelming and emphatic decision in favor 
of “The World’s Fair” is a great credit to the intelli- 
gent voters of Missouri. It is heralded throughout 
the whole country with immense satisfaction. 





It looks at the present writing as if the efforts of 
Miss Goggin and Miss Haley, representatives of the 
Teachers’ Federation of Chicago, would win the case 
of an increased assessment of over $1,000,000—of va- 
rious corporations in the city of Chicago. This 
would seem to be just and equitable. 
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WELL STATED. 





Miss Caroline M. Hewins, secretary of the Con- 
necticut Public Library Committee, states clearly 
the objects of the school library, as follows: 

“1. To supply teachers and scholars with such 
books of reference as are needed to explain or illus- 
trate the studies pursued in the schools. 

“Among the books necessary to a school are a 
good cyclopaedia and dictionary. 
learn to use these as soon as they can read, and they 
acquire the valuable habit of looking to them for in- 
formation. The habit of using books is one which 
should be fixed in school. 

“2. To facilitate school work by supplying ma- 
terial for topical study and regular reading upon se- 
lected subjects. 

“Single text-books are no longer adored. It has 
been learned that children can be directed to the 
study of topics in history and geography and can 
with profit and delight cull from many books. They 
can be introduced to and taught to love the litera- 
ture which the English language contains. All this 
is better than memorizing a single text-book. 

“3. Supply such books for general reading that 
children will in school form the early habit of read- 
ing. The main object of school is to teach children 
to read, not for the sake of reading, but that larger 
stores of knowledge may constantly be opened to 
them. It is a strange misconception of the function 
of a school that will allow the pupils to go out with 
the tools of knowledge, but deny them the ability to 
use them. The children need to read, not only up- 
on the topics assigned for lessons, but to gain an en- 
trance into the world of literature and to become 
acquainted with the men and thoughts which the 
world has produced, and which govern it.” 


Children can 





Official notice has been received from the Commis- 
sioner General of the United States Commission to 
the Paris Exposition of 1900 that Washington Uni- 
versity had been awarded a gold medal for the ex- 
hibit made by the Manual Training School in the 
Department of Education and Social Economy. The 
award is signed by J. H. Gore, juror in chief, and 
forwarded by Mr. Howard J. Rogers, director of the 
department. In addition to the medal a diploma 
will be sent, which will be framed and hung beside 
the diplomas and gold medals already received from 
the Paris Exposition of 1889 and the Columbian Ex- 
position of 1893. 





When a person is ignorant of their ignorance 
there comes a double ignorance to suffer for. 
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A MASTERPIECE. 





‘*The choice and master spirits of this age.’’— Shak. 

On the occasion of the laying of the corner-stone 
of the Brookings Building, November 3d, on Univer- 
sity Heights, after the orations by Col. George E. 
Leighton and Chancellor Chapin—the Chancellor 
called upon Prof. Waterhouse, the senior member of 
the faculty, who spoke only the two following sen- 
tences: 

“My response to this invitation will be only an 
acknowledgment of its courtesy and the expression 
of a heartfelt sentiment. May Washington Uni- 
versity, whose new foundations are to-day consecrat- 
ed to the service of science and humanity, be through 
all time a powerful factor for the promotion of sound 
learning, civil liberty, and Christian civilization.” 

Where—or when—on a similar occasion have 
words so comprehensive, so brief, so strong, so clear 
been spoken by any other man in this country or in 
any other country? 





A line from President L. D. Harvey of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendents of the N. E. A., informs us 
that the next meetings of the department will be 
held in University Hall, in the Fine Arts Building, 
203-207 Michigan boulevard, Chicago. Dates of 
meeting, February 26, 27, 28. Two evening lec- 
tures will be arranged for, both given in the same 
hall. As the size of the hall is limited, admission 
will be confined to members of the department. Pres- 
ident Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale, has been secured 
to give the lecture on the evening of the 26th. This 
department is in capable hands, and a most interest- 
ing and profitable meeting is assured. 





The census returns of Illinois give « total of 4,- 
821,550, an increase of 24.3 per cent since 1890. Num- 
ber of public school teachers employed, 26,313 males, 
6,950; females, 19,363. Better yet—average month- 
ly salary, males, $60.34; females, $52.45; average of 
all salaries of public school teachers, $54.34. When 
we started the American Journal of Education thirty- 
four years ago and began the agitation of a more 
adequate compensation of our teachers, the average 
salary paid the public school teachers of Illinois was 
less than $40 per month. To-day the average sala- 
ry paid as shown by State Superintendent’s report, is 
$54.30 per month. 








M. D. C. Heath delivered a notable address at a 
late meeting of the Wellesley, Mass., Education As- 
sociation, upon the topic, “The Work of Educational 
Asssociations.” This is a subject of especial in- 
terest to Mr. Heath, who believes heart and soul in 
the co-operation of home and school. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF INTERMEDIATE INSTRUC- 
TION. 


BY EDWIN A. GREENLAW, A. M. 
III. 

By an overwhelming expression of popular opin- 
ion, the American nation has just registered its de- 
cision to continue the policy which has during the 
last two years made of the United States a world- 
power. During the first century under the constitu- 
tion American activities were confined to self-devel- 
opment, to the solution of problems of administration 
and of constitutional interpretation. 
or unwisely, 


Today, wisely 
the nation stands committed to a 
broader policy than heretofore, and it is the plain 
duty of the patriotic citizen to help, not to oppose ; 
to do his part as an individual to give the force and 
meaning without which expression of policy and po- 
litical platforms are as valueless as the blustering 
winds of autumn. 

For we must not fail to remember that in a govern- 
ment such as ours the safety of the nation depends 
upon the character of the individual citizens who di- 
rect its policies. No amount of natural wealth, no 
vast expanse of territory, no world-wide commerce, 
not even powerful fleets and disciplined armies, can 
ever make great that nation which is rotten at the 
core. Resources and wealth and armaments are 
worth something ; but simple manhood is worth every- 
-thing. And if this nation claims that there are ele- 
ments in its civilization which will bring prosperity 
and blessing to the islands of the sea; if we dare lift 
up our voice in the councils of the nations as one of 
them, we must prepare ourselves to meet competition 
such as the world has never before seen, and to con- 
tend in a life or death struggle with men trained to 
the highest point of efficiency by nations which are 
girding themselves for the battle for supremacy. 

In his great speech upon his installation as lord 
rector of Glasgow University, the Earl of Rosebery 
referred to the approaching struggle between the 
nations in words as well applicable to Americans as 
to his countrymen. His statement that the twen- 
tieth century will be a period of keen, intelligent in- 
ternational competition in the arts of peace and 
war may well arouse us to action; while his summons 
to his countrymen to institute periodical stock-tak- 
ing, to remodel the state machinery and educational 
methods, and to look thoroughly to the training of 


first-rate men for the struggle ahead should be taken 
to heart by Americans as well as by Englishmen. 

If we vainly trust in the superiority of our form 
of government and imagine that no improvements 
in it can be made; if we continue to estimate success 
in dollars and cents, and to defend our acquisition of 
colonial dependencies upon the ground that, as busi- 
ness ventures, they will “pay”; if we consider extent 
of commerce and size of crops as the true signs’ of 
national prosperity; failing to remember that the 
keenest battle is yet to come and that the life of 
the nation cannot be perpetuated by gold, we shall 
fail, and Lord Byron’s glowing summary of the his- 
tory of nations will be fulfilled in us as in the records 
of the past. Unless we can train first-rate men; un- 
less we can develop higher ideals of pofitics than that 
a public office is a private trust ; unless we remember 
that, to use Emerson’s phrase, the world is not found- 
ed on cotton and iron but on thoughts and ideas, 
we cannot hope for permanent success. 

And in the future history of the nation the Ameri- 
can school is destined to play a vastly more import- 
ant part than in the past. If first-rate men are to be 
trained as citizens, the school will do the training. 
If, amid the increasing complexity of government, 
the sovereign power is to be retained by the people 
and not transferred to professional politicians of low 
and selfish aims, the American school must prepare 
men to think for themselves and to be citizens in 
every sense of the word. The relation of the Ameri- 
can school to American life, then, is to be more vital 
than ever before. We shall cease to regard our pub- 
lic system with the complacent feeling that, because 
it is American, it is the best in the world. We shall 
cease to place our children under the care of imma- 
ture girls and crudely educated boys for a paltry 
five or six months in the year, but shall devote every 
resource of time and money to the interests of those 
who are to be the citizens of the future. We shall 
not allow our pupils to gain their ideas of statesman- 
ship from a type of aldermen still common in our 
large cities ; or their ideals of the duties of the office- 
holder from the notorious misappropriations of pub- 
lic funds so frequent as to be almost unnoticed; or 
their standards of success in life from the examples 
of men who get rich at every hazard, regardless of 
personal character and of the rights of others. 

In our consideration of the place to be filled by 
education in the national life, we are apt to consider 
the richly endowed university or the great high 
school, to the exclusion of the departments in which 
the vast majority of our pupils gain all the education- 
al training they ever receive. Statistics show that the 
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average schooling for the entire nation is at present 
only four and one-half years for each person. This 
is sufficient to give a pupil only a primary education. 
If, by improved methods of teaching, increased ex- 
penditures, and increase of wealth and leisure among 
the people, we become able to give and to require 
of every pupil a school training at least equivalent to 
primary and intermediate education, we shall have 
taken a great step in advance. For some years, there- 
fore, intermediate instruction must be so arranged 
and developed as to give to the pupils the best pos- 
sible preparation for citizenship and for life. When 
these facts are considered, the fearful significance of 
waste in primary and intermediate education hecomes 
apparent. It is right that fortunate pupils who are 
able to complete secondary and collegiate courses 
should have the most perfectly trained teachers and 
the finest school equipments known to man. But 
to fail to provide equally well for the instruction of 
pupils in the grades below the high school is criminal. 
We have a strange notion that the best salaries are 
to be confined to principals and college professors ; 
when we see these things in their true light we shall 
come to know that nothing is too good for the chil- 
dren in the grades ; that the ripest scholars and great- 
est teachers must be placed over those pupils, a large 
number of whom will never see the inside of a high 
school, and the vast majority of whom will never 
know what a college education is like. We shall 
sometime see the utter folly of short terms of school, 
taught by a girl who is waiting for a chance to get 
married, or by a young man who farms in the sum- 
mer and “keeps school” in the winter, or by some 
embryo physician or lawyer. The intermediate and 
primary grades must have every known advantage 
if we are to do our duty by those who are one day 
to control the destinies of what we firmly believe to 
be the greatest nation of all history. 

When men come to see that there is no loftier call- 
ing than that of the maker of citizens; when every 
resource is given to elementary instruction; when 
the brightest minds we have do not hesitate to con- 
secrate themselves to this work; when we shall see 
that in order to develop first-rate men we shall need 
to bring the lower and intermediate grades to the 
highest efficiency, the problems of intermediate in- 
struction will have been solved or placed in the way 
of solution. The school must have the services of 
the most eminent Americans. Noble is it to deter- 
mine a matter of state policy; noble is it to serve 
one’s nation in the halls of legislatures, upon the 
bench and before the bar; but it is far nobler to de- 
velop citizenship of the first quality, to bring men to 


the highest degree of efficiency, to foster a spirit of 
Americanism which is not based upon commercial or 
territorial supremacy. 

These, then, are the problems which must be at- 
tacked by that department of education in which by 
far the greatest number of Americans are trained. 
The school must economize the time of the child, so 
that the most possible can be done in the few pre- 
cious years in which we can work. The methods of 
instruction must be practical and the school work 
must be in close sympathy with the lives of the pu- 
pils, so that fewer children shall leave school because 
of lack of interest. The school must set up high 
ideals of citizenship and strive to bring every pupil 
up to the standard. We shall some day see the fool- 
ish waste of time and the blindness which leads 
school authorities to cram high school pupils with 
dead languages through four or five years, while 
sending them out with a mere smattering of our na- 
tion’s history, with practically no knowledge of our 
form of government, with no preparation for the so- 
lution of the problems of economics and administra- 
tion which at every election are presented to the peo- 
ple. The school must also bring men to the highest 
point of efficiency, by showing them how to make 
the most out of their lives. Human lives will become 
more precious, and we shall be as particular and as 
eager to save for the good of the nation every par- 
ticle of human power, as in the Union Stock Yards 
and packing houses are careful to use every part of 
the ox. We shall some day devote less time to turn- 
ing scraps into merchantable form in order to add 
a few cents to our savings, and more time to making 
use of the infinite powers concealed in every life, 
only a fraction of which we as yet understand how to 
use. And, finally, the school must be in entire sym- 
pathy with the spirit of Americanism. Without 
yielding to the evils of our material civilization ; with- 
out estimating success by wealth and failure by 
worldly poverty; without placing the “practical” up- 
on a pedestal for worship and sneering at poverty 
and art and beauty, we shall seize the nobler charac- 
teristics of aggressive Americanism and develop in 
our schools that high spirit which is most typical of 
the land of Washington and of Lincoln. 

Just after the birth of an infant, the Romans be- 
lieved that the goddess Levana, (from levare to lift) 
or the father acting for her, lifted up the child so that 
its forehead was presented to the stars. In that mag- 
nificent prose poem, “Levana,” De Quincey explains 
that the goddess could not endure that her ward 
should suffer the degradation resulting from the non- 
development of her powers. “By the education of 
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Levana, therefore is meant,” he says, “not the poor 
machinery that moves by spelling books and gram- 
mars, but that mighty. system of central forces hid- 
den in the deep bosom of human life.” This, then, 
shall be our conception of education; something in- 
finitely above mere mechanical routine; above the 
spelling books and the grammar; something which 
by giving noble thought and high ideals, by develop- 
ing power to resist and to overcome, by forming 
noble character, gives to the soul, in the fine old 
words of Plato, “All the beauty and all the perfec- 
tion of which it is capable.” 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Nov. 20, 1960. 





NOBLENESS OF SPEECH. 


BY MAMYE WATSON WARREN. 

Speech is the most effective means of communica- 
tion. It is true that great revolutions, wonderful 
books and powerful sermons have received their 
force through publication. But the influence and 
charm of personality is lost in writing. History 
searches in vain for a single written sermon of the 
man of Galilee who “spake as never man spake.” 

There are public speakers and actors whose power 
over their audience is phenomenal. Since the days 


of Desmothenes there have been many great orators. 


In America the mantle of Webster, Burke and Lin- 
coln has fallen on many less worthy orators, but 
Wendell Phillips and R. G. Ingersoll were masters in 
English and oratory. The public speakers rule the 
thousands, but the individual, through conversation, 
is after all the great factor in modern civilization. 
The affairs of the day as they go from friend to friend 
gain a power which no critic can refute. 

In this day of rapidities we are inclined to under- 
value man and his gift of speech as well. 
to a friend a rare present and you visit his home and 
see the gift desecrated, you feel that you have been 
mistreated. God gave us powers akin to the Infinite, 
among them speech, and yet we abuse it every day. 
We do this by conyersation, which neither enlightens 
nor elevates. We are not always capable of engag- 
ing in conversation that instructs, but we can live 
such lives that our speech as the exponent of good 
will never fail to make people happier and better. 

Our conversation to be entertaining and interest- 
ing need not be colored by the discussion of our 
neighbors’ affairs, for such things harmlessly done 
may result in irremediable harm. If we went to and 
fro on the earth doing good there would be no time 
for any decided attention to the other’s interests. 

To correct our speech under the search light of 
self-condemnation would result in a revolution such 


If you give. 


as the world has never seen. Time is at too great 
a premium in modern civilization to indulge in gossip. 
Conversation must be freed from the superficialities 


which degrade, and on the ruins a structure of noble 
speech be raised. 
HIGGINSVILLE, Oct. 30, 1900. 


QUEEN DIDO. 


BY ESTELLE GARDINER. 

The earliest account that we have of this famous 
queen is in Virgil’s “Aeneid,” in which she is said to 
have come to Carthage, and bought as much land as 
she could cover with a bull’s hide, on which to build 
a city, but, instead of merely taking what was cover- 
ed, she had the skin cut in strips, and so surrounded 


a large piece, on which she built a fortress called 
Byesa. 


She was, by birth, a Tyrian princess, and sister of 
the avaricious Pygmalion, king of Tyre, who, having 
killed her husband on account of his wealth, attempt- 
ed to imprison her also; but, so the story runs, the 
spirit of her unburied husband came to her in 
dreams, and directed her where she might find ships 
in which to embark for some foreign shore. She 
gathered her companions together and set sail, and, 
after many perilous adventures, finally arrived at 
the beautiful harbor of Libya, where she bought the 
site of Carthage, in the manner I have told. 

The work of building was at its height, when the 
small band of exiled Trojans, led by Aeneas, came 
to the city. They were all that were left of the 
numerous population of Troy, who had gone forth to 
the Trojan war. It had lasted ten years, and, hav- 
ing been provoked by the Trojans, had ended in their 
defeat, although they held out until, one by one, they 


fell, fighting bravely. Thus it was so few started out 
to found a new colony. 


Queen Dido received them kindly, and permitted 
them to rebuild their ships, shattered by the wind and 
the waves, and to cut timbers from her woods. The 
story is that Dido fell in love with Aeneas, while rest- 
ing at her court, but his only wish being to found a 
new home for the Trojan race, as soon as the vessels 
were finished he set sail. When Dido saw his ves- 
sels leaving the harbor, she had a funeral pyre built, 
and, under the pretense of offering sacrifices, ascend- 
ed it, and was burned to death. 

It is not known how much of her history is true, or 
how much fabulous. There was probably such a 
queen that founded Carthage, and that is all that 
is really known, as in all the ancient accounts there is 
so much mythology mixed with the truth that it is 
impossible to distinguish them. 

FLUSHING, L. I., N. Y. 
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A NEW CONCEPTION OF EDUCATION. 


It is not difficult to conceive education readjusted, 
so as to be a line of investigation of human progress 
from primitive conditions forward to the present day. 
In that case what can be more interesting than the 
study of the tools man has invented for his hands 
and those other tools he has invented for his brain. 
I am not sure but we shall see our school curriculum 
reconstructed on such a historic basis. The tend- 
ency is strongly in that direction. “The proper 
study of mankind is man,” it always will be man. This 
will locate all branches of study as strictly parts of 
one supreme inclusive study; and they will all fall 
into a natural line of consecution. For instance, the 
study of any language will occur only when, in our 
historic accompaniment of man, we reach the point 
where that language began. At that point we shall 
stop to consider man as a language-maker and to 
consider well the language which he constructs.—E. 
P. Powell, in the School Journal. 


CULTIVATING A TASTE FOR LITERATURE. 


Too much time is sometimes wasted in talking 
about the beauty in literature or making tedious dis- 
sections and expositions while the children are im- 
patient to be reading it. The treasures of the new 
reader are long being devoured by hungry minds too 
eager to await the slow doling out of the regular 
lessons. The so-called “bad” boy is the very one 
who spends most time in this covertly regaling him- 
self. This shows how naturally children reject form- 
al interpretation and simply desire to live between 
the lids of their readers. By this expression is 
meant their aptness for entering into and living 
over the scenes and experiences presented ; not with 
conscious effort to interpret or even appreciate, but 
in the same spirit of abandon that blesses every one 
of their elders when reading solely for his own pleas- 
ure and profit—C. M. Chase, in School and Fireside. 





A SIGNIFICANT REWARD. 





Instead of the customary “reward of merit” cards, 
give your pupils, at the close of the term, a portrait 
of some noted character who has helped to make our 
country great. And not only give them the portrait, 
but make them acquainted with the life of that per- 
son. Some day, when the children become weary 
af close application to their books, ask them to lay 
aside all work for a few moments, and tell them of 





some incident in the life of the man or woman whose 
picture hangs in the room—some incident which jl- 
lustrates a struggle for education, nobility of charac- 
ter, or kindness of heart. You will find that your 
pupils will go back to their work with renewed vigor 
and determination; and in studying and striving to 
emulate the example set by our great men and 
women, they soon learn to love and admire them 
with an affection and admiration which may prove of 
incalculable value.-—Lila G. Felt, in The Moderator, 





TEACHING LITERATURE TO CHILDREN. 





There has been a growing tendency to crowd chil- 
dren’s minds with data about literature in the evident 
belief that this data is in some mysterious way a 
training in literature. This takes the form of ex- 
tended biographic sketches of literary characters, 
detailed descriptions of the home and haunts of 
famous writers, memorized lists of authors’ leading 
works and learned criticisms of literary productions 
which the pupils have not yet read. All these are 
interesting and, for some mental function, perhaps, 
valuable, but they no more enlarge the literary taste 
of the pupil than a lecture on foods satisfies the nor- 
mal needs of the body for nourishment. Better 
than all biographic facts, than all lists of titles, than 
all formal criticisms, than all literary rambles is one 
sincere effort to unfold to a child the beauty and 
the virtue of a great poem. Our teachers have too 
confidingly taken the current works on literature 
and taught them in much the same way as history 
of any other sort is taught, and have come to be- 
lieve that this historic survey of a field they have 
never entered is really teaching literature —Dr. Mar- 
tin G. Brumbaugh, at the N. E. A. 





INEFFICIENCY. 





The category of bad work is along one. To build 
a house, employ an architect, make a contract, em- 
ploy a superintendent to watch the contractor, watch 
everything yourself, and then thank God if the first 
heavy rain doesn’t penetrate the roof. Put the 
health of your family into the hands of a plumber 
and have him defy all the laws of hygiene and sani- 
tation—pipes on the cold side of the house, traps that 
leak, filling the house with deadly sewer-gas. These 
are the common experiences, common not only to 
the trades but to the professions. One per cent of 
the lawyers do the main business of law. The ig- 
norance of the average physician is appalling. We 
search the world for ministers to establish genuine 
life-saving stations. And as for competent teach- 
ers—it behooves me to say little. If you need a 
first-class teacher, try to find one! Am I wrong in 
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declaring that the world is filled with incompetents, 
with persons who have never learned to do real, gen- 
unine honest work? And is not immorality at the 
bottom of it all? You may, of course, point to the 
many exceptions,—so can I; but they only prove the 
rule-—Francis W. Parker, in School and Home Ed- 
cation. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE FREEDOM 
OF THE SPIRIT. 


Much has been said about liberty of thought in our 
colleges and universities. It is contended by the au- 
thorities that there is complete liberty, and the claim 
is logical, for they make a careful distinction between 
liberty and license. Thought is free so long as it 
is sound, and the authorities have their own convic- 
tions in regard to what constitutes sound thinking. 
While freedom of thought is doubtless increasing in 
all higher institutions of learning, and will continue 
to increase as they become more conscious of their 
social function, yet. it is probably true today that 
there is not a college or university in the country 
that would long tolerate an active and formidable 
advocate of serious changes in the present social or- 
der. He would be required to go, and the occasion 
of his removal would not be avowed as opposition to 
intellectual liberty, but to his own incapacity, as evi- 
denced by his vagarious opinions. This to the edu- 
cational martyr is the unkindest cut of all. It is his 
sorrow’s crown of sorrow.—I. W. Howerth, of Chi- 
cago University, at N. E. A. 





EDUCATE FOR EFFICIENCY. 


There appears to be a lack of thorough training on 
the part of the average young man, though I do not 
believe that the public schools are solely responsible 


for it. The home often fails to inculcate the 
right views of life. The parents should visit the 
schools occasionally, get acquainted with the teach- 
ers, and by showing some concern in the education 
of their children, encourage the teacher in her work. 
The school should impress upon the child that it is 
not only manly and honest, but absolutely necessary 
to face the world and make an independent and hon- 
oable living. Let the schools’train the children to 
are and work to the ideal 
from the real; clear vision is an absolutely necessary 


see things as they 
factor to all successful business. In my judgment the 
schools attempt too many things. The old plan of 
being well grounded in the essentials has much to 
commend itself to the teachers of the present day. It 
is more important to the average boy or girl, to teach 


common sense and the practical things of life than 
theory—W. W. Richardson, District Passenger 
Agent Pennsylvania R. R., in the Educator-Journal. 


¢ 


WORK FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 





Half the profit is taken out of a young man’s col- 
lege course if he enters and pursues his course in a 
listless or perfunctory manner; going to college be- 
cause it is the fashion,and looking for his largest gain 
and best enjoyment in the good-fellowship and in- 
direct profit of the general college life. 

The other half of this profit is supplied only as he 
enters college with a genuine relish for books and 
for study, as such. With full allowance for the rich 
friendships and the culture of intercourse, the col-- 
lege man’s first business is the definite, well-ordered 
study of the world,—its past, its present, its wise 
men, its peoples, its affairs. For him, in this, as it 
usually proves, the last period of life devoted exclu- 
sively to education, he must have not only a good 
head for work, but a good heart for work,a relish for 
books. This is seldom created in college. It is usu- 
ally cultivated and fostered, or first kindled, in the 
secondary schools. Sometimes, in the same place, it 
is stifled and killed, or crowded out, or neglected.— 
G. D. Pette, in Education. 





PERSONALITY IN THE TEACHER. 


In teaching and preaching 
the interesting person. 


nothing interests but 
Title, authority, knowledge, 
all yield to the mystery of what we call the magnetic 
force of heartiness, sympathy, devotion. We are al- 
ways making the mistake of thinking that adminis- 
tering, organizing, supervising is the great issue of 
educational ambition. Only he or she who comes 
into contact with the pupils can possibly teach. Per- 
sonality must meet personality. I cannot see how 
a normal school can train teachers, unless it has in 
its corps of instructors strong and impressive per- 
sons who inevitably radiate influence by their lives. 
I confess it seems to me very absurd to talk about the 
art of teaching as something that one may master, 
and, having mastered, may teach others. The teacher 
of teaching can teach only by taking classes in 
hand, and letting his would-be learners of the art 
look on. He cannot formulate rules of procedure. 
There are no positive rules of procedure,—only nega- 
tive ones, warnings not to do this or that. The nor- 
mal school should not attempt to teach an art of 
teaching, but should direct all its efforts towards im- 
proving the personality of its students through intel- 
lectual, moral and esthetic culture—Samuel Thur- 
ber, in Education. 
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MAJOR MERWIN’S LECTURE. 





Major J. B. Merwin delivered his favorite lecture, “An 
Evening with Shakespeare,” at Fairmount College last Sat- 
urday evening. The lecture hall was filled by the students 
and a large number of extra chairs were brought in to ac- 
commodate the friends of the college. 

The audience came expecting much, but it is doubtful if 
any were prepared for the rare treat which they enjoyed. 

On the platform, Major Merwin exhibits the grace and 
brilliancy, the life, the originality, the felicity of expres- 
sion, the power of convincing, the pathos and bearing of a 
very king among literary and thinking men. 

The modesty with which he opened the portals to his 
literary palace won the hearts of his audience at once. 
“There are other things to be said about Shakespeare.” 
This can easily be believed when we look upon Shakespeare 
as the greatest name in all human literature and confess 
that no one mind can take in all that he hag left us. 

The wonderful versatility of the poet must of necessity 
appeal to different minds and characters in a different man- 
ner. No two expositors will see just the same points of 
excellence, and not all his readers will perhaps fathom all 
the depths of the master mind. An acquaintance with such 
a wizard of the wisest words and thoughts must of neces- 
sity dignify the mind, and strengthen and balance the 
thoughts of his students. 

Mr. Merwin then remarked upon the marvelous range 
of Shakespeare’s knowledge, citing a bibliography in which 
were catalogued almost endless pages of his references to 
things most uncommon as well as common and even com- 
monplace. Of this biblography, for example, fifty pages are 
given to women alone; 100 pages for the masses and com- 
mon people. 

In the realm of humor, as well as in every other realm, 
Shakespeare is the sovereign. Such a knowledge of the 
world can be had by every loving and sympathetic student, 
just for the reading. 

Mr. Merwin referred at this point most interestingly to 
his personal acquaintance with President Lincoln, learn- 
ing from him that in his early life, during four years’ time, 
Lincoln confined his reading to the Bible and Shakespeare. 
From these two sources he laid the foundation for his won- 
derful oration at Gettysburg. No one need shun Shake- 
speare on the plea of not being able to comprehend him, 
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for more than any other writer he uses words of only one 
syllable. 

All may go to Shakespeare and find food for reflection. 
What question of morals has he not settled? What trade 
or occupation has he not described? What lover has he 
not outloved? His portrayals are very accurate and he 
draws an eyelash or a mole as clearly as he paints a moun- 
tain. Nothing seems to have escaped his all-encompassing 
glance. If all the books in the world save two were to be 
destroyed, the Bible and Shakespeare would survive. His 
mind is a very sea of knowledge; then why not come and 
drink? 

In truth, it is something to consort with Shakespeare. He 
handles what others only dream of. His art is not artifice, 
and he draws from the depths of nature. 

The portions of Shakespeare which we would omit are 
exceptional and few, and the supremacy of what remains 
is so far above his weaknesses that the former does not 
suffer by contamination. 

Shakespeare is not dead—will never die. His works are 
extant and he lives through them. No statue, no pyramid is 
necessary to preserve his memory. His productions are a 
statue too vast to be mounted on all England as a pedestal. 

It was a refreshment, this revelation, this unfolding, this 
interpretation, like wine from a delicately chased goblet 
flowing from a sacred spring. 

rreat thoughts fell drop by drop like pearls down through 
the centuries since the time of Shakespeare. There is no 
salt taste of tears left on the lips as Major Merwin draws 
his splendid production to a close. 

He shows us that Shakespeare had every gift and the 
greatness of his mind was only equaled by the greatness 
of his heart, for the flow of life, of thought, of tenderness 
reaching up into philosophy.—Wichita Daily Eagle. 





Is it true—that 
“You may be all 
You will to be—happy, high, majestic”? 





We hope all our teachers in all sections of the 
country will emphasize the wise, far-reaching words 
in their teaching of patriotism, uttered by Bishop 
Foster in a late sermon. Bishop Foster said: “We 
glory in our American civilization because, more than 
in any other country on the face of the earth, men 
may here rise, give scope to hope, foster ambitions 
and aspirations, and encourage all rational expecta- 
tions. Garfield said that our American life differs 
from European and Asiatic civilization in this, that 
they, like the strata of the earth, lie in layers, that are 
comparatively fixed and impenetrable,whereas Ameri- 
can civilization is like the water of the sea—the drop 
that touches the sandy bottom to-day may sparkle 
from the crest of the topmost wave to-morrow. He 
who is to-day at the bottom of society may, under 
the encouragement of our republican institutions and 
freedom, rise until he occupies the highest position 
that the people can bestow.” 
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The German force in China is 19,663. 





Three negroes were lynched at Jefferson, Tex., the night 
of November 14. 





The Czar of Russia was reported ill with typhoid fever, 
but is improving. 





Russia exported 1,086,860,000 pounds of wheat up to No- 
vember 1. 





Queen Wilhelmina’s wedding day will ‘be either the last 
of January or the first of February. 





The European trip of the Shah of Turkey cost $2,500,000, 
although want and misery prevail at home. 





The Board of Education, Syracuse, N. Y., opposes the agi- 


tation of the anti-cigarette pledge among the school chil- 
dren. 





R. G. Dun, head of the mercantile agency of R. G. Dun 


& Co., New York City, died there November 11, aged 74 
years. 





Rey. G. Campbell Morgan, of London, is reported as be- 
ing called to succeed the late D. L. Moody. He has since 
accepted. 


Russia is about to build a new canal connecting the Baltic 
and the White Seas, running from St. Petersburg along the 
Finnish Gulf to St. Catherine, a new naval harbor. 








Thomas Arnold, brother of Matthew Arnold, and father 
of Mrs. Humphrey Ward, died at Dublin, November 12. He 
was the author of a number of works on English literature. 





Out of over 200,000 men enrolled in the war of 1812, only 
one remains, who draws a pension, Hiram Cronk, of Dunn 


Brook, Oneida county, Pennsylvania, and he is 100 years 
old. 





The annual report of the Treasurer of the United States 
shows net ordinary revenues for the fiscal year to have 
been $567,240,852, an increase of $51,280,232 over the pre- 
ceding year. 


Andrew Carnegie has promised to give enough money to 
erect and furnish buildings for a polytechnic school in Pitts- 


burg and to’endow it with $1,000,000 in 5 per cent gold 
bonds. 








Twenty-five lace-makers, sent to this country by John 
Alexander Dowie, the so-called “faith healer,” of Chicago, 
for his new lace factory, were detained at Philadelphia un- 


der the alien contract labor law, and then sent back to 
England. 





The German Cotton Commission has gone to Africa to 
look into the experiment of raising cotton there, Africa is 
expected to compete with America in this industry. Men 


from the institution at Tuskegee, Ala., are to co-operate in 
the enterprise. 


A Pan-American Congress met at Madrid last month. The 
ultimate object was said to be “to offset the Anglo-Saxon 
alliance which England would like to form with the United 
States, and also to guard against the pretended aggressive- 
ness of the latter country.” 





In his annual report, General MacArthur, in charge of 
the army in the Philippines, says of the outlook there: “At 
present, and for many years to come, the necessity of a 


large American military and naval force is too apparent to 
admit of discussion.” 





A woman at Breslau, Germany, made an attempt on the 
life of the Emperor by hurling a small hand chopper at him 
as he was driven through the streets. The ax hit the back 


of the carriage and did no harm. The woman was pro- 
nounced insane. 





Drunkenness is reported as on the increase among the bet- 
ter class of women in England. The introduction of tem- 
perance instruction in the schools is being advocated. 
Physicians attribute many diseases among women to the 
use of liquor. 





Some Americans in Canton claim to have found some an- 
cient documents pointing to a discovery by the Chinese of 
America some 1,500 years ago. They came to Sonora, 
Mexico. Recently traces of ancient Chinese civilization 
have been discovered there, and it is thought the Mexico 


Indians of that state are descendants of these Chinese dis- 
coverers, 





The recent coal strike developed the fact that of the 1,- 
000,000,000 tons of freight hauled by the railroads last year, 
2,500,000 were of coal. Of this, 500,000 tons were of an- 
thracite and the rest of bituminous coal. This is the larg- 
est single item of freight hauled by any railroad. It has 
been generally thought that grain was the largest. 





The Cuban constitutional convention met in Havana, No- 
vember 5, for the purpose of drawing up a constitution for 
Cuba and formulating the proper relationship to the United 
States. General Wood called the convention to order, and 
told them that “the constitution must be adequate to se- 
cure stable, orderly and free government.” 





A report is published that a newspaper is seriously con- 
sidered by capitalists of New York City which shall give 
all the news, tell the truth, lead public opinion and not be 
swayed by consideration of patronage or advertisers. It 
is also reported that a theater is in contemplation which 


shall present only those plays which are unobjectionable 
and elevating. 





Prof. BE. A. Ross, head of the department of economics in 
Stanford University, was compelled to resign by Mrs. Stan- 
ford because he opposed coolie immigration and favored 
public ownership of water and gas plants and street rail- 
ways. Mrs. Stanford employs many Chinese and Japanese 


and feared the effect of the professor’s views on some 
stocks held by her. 





It is reported that the French Government may have an- 
other Dreyfus case, as the result of the publication of in- 
formation that an agent of the United States War Depart- 
ment has secured such exact knowledge of the construction 
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It was for giving 


to reproduce the new French field gun. 
such information to the German government that Captain 
Dreyfus was condemned. The latest 
whole matter. 


report denies the 


A boulder weighing hundreds of tons broke from a preci- 


pice overhanging Ouray, Col., November. 15, fell a sheer 
300 feet and broke into three pieces, each of which contin- 


ued-on its course of destruction. Great trees were torn up. 


Mrs. James Goudley was asleep in her bed when one of 
the boulders plunged through the wall, cut her bed in two 
and seriously bruised her. No one else was hurt, but sev- 


eral buildings were destroyed. 


The Chinese Emperor has issued a decree depriving 
Prince Tuan and Prince Chwang of their ranks, and im- 
prisoning Tuan for life, while degrading or imprisoning six 
other princes for their connection with the Boxer uj) 
This is the answer to the demand of the 
Chinese Government, The Powers are slow 
ly through fear of one another. It is thought by our 


rising. 
Powers on the 
in acting, part- 
Min- 
ister Conger that an agreement among them will soon be 
reached. 
return to Pekin before spring. 


There seems no probability that the Emperor will 





The Paris Exposition closed November 12, amid a blaze of 
The crowd attending was comparatively small, due 

The Exposition was not a success. It was too 
large, too backward in the preparation for opening, too 
much involved in French politics, too anti-English, and had 
too many side shows. The grounds will be cleared at once, 
except the immense hot-houses and the art palaces. The 
eenter of the grounds will be kept in form of gardens and 
the wide border sold for building lots. The total attend- 
ance was 50,000,000. 


glory. 


to rain, 





Three Chinese officials and twenty prominent 
were court-martialed and shot by the allied troops who re- 
cently went on a punitive expedition to Paoting-Fu. The 
charge was responsibility for the slaughter of seventeen 
American and English missionaries and the torture of four 
others, who were rescued alive. 
participate in this action. Other Boxers were similarly 
punished. The indications are that America take a 
more vigorous stand in the future. The Chinese Govern- 
ment as yet has not executed any guilty parties. 


Boxers 


The Americans did not 


will 





A negro, 15 years old, was burned at the stake at Limon, 
Col., November 16, by a mob of 300 men, for assaulting and 
murdering a girl 11 years old. The negro confessed the 
crime, the Sheriff surrendered his prisoner without serious 
resistance, after bringing him to the place where 
the mob awaited him. 
proceedings. 


he knew 
No attempt was made to stop the 
The boy was chained to a steel rail fastened 
in the ground, wood was piled about him and the father of 
the murdered girl applied the match. 
be shot. 


He begzed in vain to 
The disgrace called forth vigorous protest on the 
part of the better class of citizens. 





Henry Villard, financier and journalist, died 
12, 1900, aged 66 years. 


November 
His true name was Heinrich Hil- 
gevd, and he was born in Speyer, Rhenish Bavar He 
cLanged his name on coming to America, in order to save 
his; faier’s name from disgrace in case of disaster. He 





became a juornalist, reported the famous Douglas-Lincoln 
debates, was war correspondent for the New York Tribune 
and reported the Austro-Prussian war for the same paper, 
Ite married the daughter of William Lloyd Garrison, and 
finally become president of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
on which he twice made and lost a fortune. He amalga- 
mated the New York Evening Post and the Nation, in which 
he had a controlling interest until his death. 


The national election resulted in a sweeping victory for 
the Republicans, giving them both President and Congress. 
Mr. McKinley received 289 votes for the electoral college 
out of a total of 447. Several doubtful states, such as In- 
diana and Maryland, went Republican, and some claimed 
by the such as New York and Illinois, went 
Mr. Bryan’s own state went Republican. 
But the Republican majority was considerably reduced in 
Massachusetts and New York, in spite of Mr. Croker’s un- 
popularity. St. Louis swept away a Republican majority 
and went overwhelmingly Democratic, while both New 
York City and Chicago went Republican. While Illinois 
went Repubiican, the Democratic candidate for Governor 
ran far ahead of his ticket. 


Democrats, 
the same way. 


These facts seem to indicate 
the increase of the independent voter and the growth of 
moral sentiment in the public at large. 
President McKinley and the general 


The re-election of 
Republican victory 
seems to be pleasing to Great Britain and Europe gener- 
ally, with here and there an opposite opinion, owing to the 
particular national status of the country. 





The programs of the Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation and its departments, Richmond, Va., Decem- 
ber 27, 28, 29, 1900, have been received and read with 
interest. 

Topics of great practical value are to be discussed 


by: 


Hon. Wm. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

Chancellor R. B. Fulton, Unversity of Mississippi. 

Celestia S. Parrish, professor of philosophy, Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, President General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia University, 
N. Y. 

President R. H. 
Columbia, . Mo. 

R. N. Roark, Dean of the Department of Peda- 
gogy, State College of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Hon. J. L. M. Curry, secretary of the Peabody 
Fund, Washington, D. C., “Education of the Negro 
in the South.” 


Jesse, University of Missouri, 


“Open Doors in Women’s Education,” Mrs. Chas. 
A. Perkins, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

“Literature Reading in the High Schools,” G. R. 
McGee, Jackson, Tenn., and other equally strong 
and attractive features. Other engagement prevent, 
else we should be present in person. 

















MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
39th SESSION. 


JEFFERSON CITY, DECEMBER 26, 27, 28, 1900. 


PROGRAM. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1900. 
GENERAL MEETING. 
Music. Prayer. 
Address: “New Educational Problems Conse- 
quent upon the Spanish-American War.” 


3:00 p. m. 
3:30 p. m. 


3:40 p.m. Address: “Compulsory Education”—Supt. G. V. 
Buchanan, Sedalia. 

4:00 p.m. Address: “The Character and Status of Mis- 
souri Schools for Girls’—President John W. 
Million, Mexico. 

4:20p.m. Discussion of above subjects. Speeches limited 
to five minutes. 

4:40 p.m. Announcements, appointments, etc. 

4:50p.m. Treasurer’s report—Prin. E. D, Luckey, St. 
Louis. 

5:00 p.m. Recess. 


(During recess, meetings of congressional delegations for 
election of committeemen on (1) nominations and (2) time 
and place of next meeting of Association.) 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT—GENERAL MEETING. 
7:45 p.m. Musicale. 


8:05 p.m. Address: ‘Report on Rural Education’—Chan- 
cellor W. S. Chaplin, St. Louis. 


8:30 p.m. Discussion (ten-minute speeches)—Assistant 
; State Superintendent L. J. Hall, Jefferson 


City. Five-minute speeclies by President Geo. 
H. Howe, Warrensburg; President John Nf. 
Kirk, Kirksville; Superintendent I. N. Evrard, 
yreenfield. 

President’s Message—President William H. 
Black, Marshall. 

THURSDAY. DECEMBER 27—GENERAL MEETING. 

9:00a.m. Music. Prayer. 

9:15a.m. Address: “The Church School in the State Sys- 
tem of Education’—President J. P. Greene, 
Liberty; President E. B, Craighead, Fayette 
(twenty minutes each). 

Address: “Some Things Remaining to be Done 
in Articulating and Integrating the Educa- 
tional Work of This State”’—Prof. T. W. Gal- 
loway, Marshall. 

n. Discussion: Five-minute speeches—State Super- 
intendent W. T. Carrington, Jefferson City; 
Superintendent J. A. Whiteford, Moberly; Su- 
perintendent L. N. Gray, Bonne Terre. 

Report and Address: “On Dividing the Twelve 
Years of the Public School into Six Elemen- 
tary and Six Secondary Years’’—Superinten- 
dent T. E. Spencer, Marshall. 


9:00 p. m. 


10:15 a. m. 


10:35 a. 


~ 


11:15 a. m. 


11:40 a.m. Discussion: Five minutes each—President W. S. 
Dearmont, Cape Girardeau; Prin. W. W. Wal- 
ters, St. Louis; Prin. J. D. Wilson, Sedalia; 
Prin, W. J. Hawkins, St. Louis. 

12:00. m. General discussion. 

12:20 p.m. Recess. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON—DEPARTMENTAL MEET- 

INGS. 
Association of Science Teachers—Prof. J.-E, Weatherly, 


Kirksville, president; Mr. J. W. Sterms, secretary. 
2:00 p.m. Paper: “The Correlation of Science and Manual 
Training”’—Mr. Stanley H. Moore, Kansas 
City. 
General discussion. 
Paper: “Chemistry in High Schools’—Dr. W. 
G. Brown, Columbia. 
General discussion—Led by Mr. T. Berry 
Smith, Fayette, 


3:00 p. m. 
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4:00 p.m. Paper: “What the High School Teacher of Alge- 
bra Ought to Be and Do’—Mr. R. M. Gin- 
nings, Hannibal. se 

General discussion—Led by Mr. L. M. Defoe, 
Columbia. 

CITY SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION. 

Supt. G. V. Buchanan, Chairman. 

Paper (twenty minutes): “How Can the Super- 
intendent Best-Help His Teachers?’—Supt. 
D. L. Roberts, Neosho. 

Ten-minute discussions: Supt. J. D. Elliff, 
Joplin; Supt. W. J. Stevens, Carthage; 
Asst. Supt. G. B. Longan, Kansas City. 

Five-minute discussions open to all. 

Paper (twenty minutes): “How Secure Better 
Teachers in Our Smaller Cities and Towns?’ 
—Supt. L. N. Gray, Bonne Terre. 

Ten-minute discussions: Supt. A. O. Moore, 
Canton; Supt. H. N. Stamper, Grant City; 
Supt. J. U. White, Brookfield. 

Five-minute discussions open to all, 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
H. D. Demand, Chairman. 


“Purpose of Elementary Schools’—Supt. C. A. 
Phillips, Lexington (twenty minutes). 

Discussion—Prin. C. S. Parker, Kansas City 
(10 minutes); general discussion, fifteen 
minutes—talks limited to five minutes 
each. 

“Home Study for Children in Elementary 
Schools”—Prin. J. D. Wilson, Sedalia (twenty 
minutes). 

Discussion—Supt. J. C. Pike, Nevada (ten 
minutes); general discussion, fifteen min- 
utes—talks limited to five minutes each. 

“The Elementary School as a Preparation for 
Citizenship’”—Supt. J. Matt Gordon, Warrens- 
burg (twenty minutes). 

Discussion—Supt. W. 8S. Sebring, Higgins- 
ville (ten minutes); general discussion, 
fifteen minutes—talks limited to five min- 
utes each. 

“Music in Elementary Schools’—Supervisor W. 

H. Pommer, St. Louis (twenty minutes). 
Discussion—Miss Julia Burges, Columbia 

(ten minutes); general discussion, ten min- 

utes—talks limited to five minutes each. 
RURAL SCHOOLS. 

Evrard, Greenfield, Chairman; 
Melcher, Everton, Secretary. 

Course of Study for Rural Schools—E. B. Den- 
nison, Carthage (ten minutes); O. S. Brothers. 
Kirksville (five minutes). 

General discussion (five minutes). 

Supplementary Reading for Rural Schools— 
Miss Almina George, Warrensburg (ten 
minutes; J. L. Bankson, Carthage (ten 
minutes). Discussion (five minutes} 

Rural School Libraries—Miss Marie L. Tur- 
ner, Clayton (ten minutes); Adolph Bo- 
berg, Sullivan (five minutes). 

General discussion (five minutes). 

Nature Study Leading to Practical Agricul- 
ture—J. B. Rogers, Stoutville (ten min- 
utes); John A. Kutrz, Meinert (five min- 
utes). 

Discussion (five minutes). 

The Rural High School—J. W. Davis, Bell- 
flower (ten minutes); J. L. Coleman, Se- 
dalia (ten minutes). 

Discussion (five minutes). 

Rural School Sanitation and Decoration—S. 

P. Bradley, Springfield (ten minutes). 
Discussion (five minutes). 


2:00 p. m. 


3:45 p. m. 


2:00 p. m. 


2:45 p.m. 


3:30 p. m. 


4:15 p. m. 


Supt. I, N. Supt. Geo 


2:00 p. m. 
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The Institute or Summer School, Which ?-- 
H. H. Rogers, Wheatland (ten minutes); 
Charles A. Cole, Union (ten minutes); D. 
W. Bird, Ozark (ten minutes). 

Discussion (ten minutes). 


CHURCH SCHOOLS. 
President BE. B. Craighead, Fayette, Chairman. 


(Program in forward state of preparation, but not ready 
for publication yet.) 
THURSDAY NIGHT—GENERAL MENTING. 

7:45 p.m. Musicale. 

8:05 p.m. Report of Reading Circle and Address—Prin. 
J. M. Stevenson, Kansas City. 

8:25 p.m. Negro Education in Missouri—Prin. 1. D. Luck- 
ey, St. Louis. 

8:45 p.m. Lecture—Pres, Booker T, Washington, Tuske- 
gee, Ala. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1900—GENERAL MEETING, 

9:00 a.m. Music. Prayer. 

9:15a.m. Report of Nominating Committee and Blection 
of Officers. 

9:35a.m. Report of Committee on Time and Place of 
Next Meeting of the Association, and vote on 
same. (See By-law IV, on “Voters.’’) 

9:50a.m. Address: “Why Should Female Teachers Get 
Larger Salaries?’—Miss Kate A. Jones, St. 
Louis. 

10:05a.m. “Why Do Female Teachers Not Get Larger 
Salaries ?”’—Miss Alma Hunt, Mountain Grove. 

10:15a.m. Report of Committee on President’s Address— 
Supt. F. Louis Soldan, St. Louis; Pres, Homer 
T. Fuller, Springfield (ten minutes each). 

10:35 a.m. Discussion. 

10:45a.m. Address: “The Bible as English Literature’’-— 
Prof. John P. Fruit, Liberty. 

11:05 a.m. Report of Committees on College Entrance Re- 
quirements—Supt. R. H. Emberson, Colum- 
bia; Prof. J. W. Kilpatrick, Fayette (ten min- 
utes each). 

11:25a.m. Discussion—Led by Supt. A. F. Nightingale, 
Chicago. 

11:45a.m. General Discussion. 

12:15a.m. Recess, 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON—DEPARTMENTAL MEBRTINGS. 
County Commissioner V. E. Halcomb, Liberty, Chairman. 
2:00 p.m. Needed Legislation: 
(a) Certification of Teachers—R. M. Scotten, 
Discussion—S. P. Bradley. 
(b) Powers and Duties of County Superinten- 
dents—E. B. Denison. Discussion—G. L. 
Coleman. 
(c) How Best Obtain County Supervision ?— 
Lee W. Rood. Discussion--\V, H. Johnson. 

The Course of Study; or, How Promote Prac- 
tical Teaching in Rural Schools—E. M. 
Hall. Discussion—J. S. M. Huff. 

The Relation of the County Commissioner to 
the Summer School and to the Reading Cir- 
cle—C. A. Phillips. Discussion—J. J. Earp. 

Election of Officers, 

The School Library and Supplementary Read- 
ing—J. O. Boyd. Discussion—J. L. Coffman. 

What Statistics Are Worth Most?—J. W. Mc- 
Cormick. Discussion—M. T. Connally. 


SCHOOL BOARDS. 
Dr. E. H. Miller, Liberty, Chairman. 
2:00 p.m. Paper—J. H. Lowell, Moberly. 
Paper: Special Difficulties in County Schools 
—Samuel Smith, Kearney. 
Paper: The Relation of the Physician to the 
School Room—Dr. John Punton, Kansas 
City. 
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President’s Address—Dr. E. H. Miller, Lib- 
erty. 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIBS. 
President Homer T, Fuller, Springfield, Chairman. 

2:00 p.m. How Much Science Work Should be Required 
as a Minimum in a College Course?—Prof. J. 
W. Kilpatrick, Fayette (twenty minutes). Dis- 
cussion—Opened by Prof. T. W. Galloway, 
Marshall (twenty minutes). 

2:40 p.m. Education vs. a Diploma—Pres. John H. Mc- 
Cracken, Fulton (twenty minutes). Discussion 

Open parliament (twenty minutes). 

3:20 p.m. The Value of French in a College Course—Prof. 
Bassett, Columbia (twenty minutes). Discus- 
cussion—Open parliament (ten minutes). 

3:50 p.m. Literature as a Path to Language—Prof. James 
M. Dixon, St. Louis (twenty minutes). Discus- 
sion—Opened by Prof. F. A. Hall, Springfield 
(twenty minutes). 

NORMAL AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Supt. J. A. Whiteford, Moberly, Chairman. 
2:00p.m. Paper: Requirements for Entrance and for 
Graduation for Normal Schools—Prof. H. Clay 
Harvey, Kirksville. Discussion—Prof. B. I. 
Seawell, Warrensburg (ten minutes). 
General discussion. 

3:00 p.m. Paper: The Teachings of Mathematics—Prof. 
Geo, R. Dean, Rolla. Discussion—Supt. M. D. 
Thudium, Savannah (ten minutes). 

General discussion. 


~ 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION AND ARCHAKOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE. 
Dr. John Pickard, Chairman. 
(Program in forward state of preparation, but not ready 
for publication yet.) 
FRIDAY NIGHT—GENERAL MEETING. 
7:45 p.m. Musicale, 
8:00 p.m. Report of Committee on Resolutions—Chancel- 
lor W. 8. Chaplin, St. Louis, 
8:10 p.m. Report of Committee on Teachers’ Situations— 
Prin. J. D. Wilson, Sedalia. 
8:20 p.m. Report of Committee on Necrology—Prof. R 
D. Shannon, Warrensburg. 
8:30 p.m. Lecture—Supt. A. F. Nightingale, Chicago. 
9:30 p.m. Installation of Officers. 
9:35 p.m. Finale. 
9:40 p.m. Governor’s Reception at the Mansion. 





At the laying of the corner-stone of Cupples’ Hall 
No. 1 of Washington University, it has been arrang- 
ed that Rev. Dr. Samuel J. Niccolls, of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, will act as chaplain, and Prof. 
C. M. Woodward will make an address and lay the 
corner-stone. It seems to us to be an appropriate 
and timely recognition of the eminent and continued 
services of Prof. C. M. Woodward to the Manual 
Training School that he, above all others, should be 
selected to make the address on this occasion. Some 
of us remember when Prof. Woodward and Samuel 
Cupples were members of the St. Louis School Board 
—and the friendship and confidence then and there 
established has culminated at last in the magnificent 
gifts of millions of dollars to this practical feature of 


the work of Washington University by Mr. Cup- 
ples, and his associates. 
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ORIGINAL TEST PROBLEMS. 
By Louis Baer. 
SERIES A. 

1. Find 87% per cent of the sum of: $625.50, $811.95, $300 
and $416.90. 

2. Find 62% per cent of the difference between $1,800 
and $1,000. 

3. Mr. Ellis had four sons, Charles, William, Henry and 
Andrew. He gave Charles $1,000, William 4-5 as much, 
Henry 4-5 as much as William, and Andrew 4-5 as much as 
Henry. What per cent was Andrew’s money of Charles’? 

4. Find the sum of 12% per cent of Charles’ money, 10 
per cent of William’s, 624% per cent of Henry’s and 2% per 
cent of Andrew’s. 

5. Of what sum of money is $6,875 83 per cent? 

6. $640 is 33 1-3 per cent more than what? 

7. Of an army of 20,000 men, 25 per cent were killed, 10 
per cent of the remainder were wounded; how many 4able- 
bodied men remained? 

8. I deposited $4.877 in the bank on Monday, $1,000 more 
on Tuesday, on Wednesday I drew out 33 1-3 per cent of 
what I.had deposited. How much remained? 

9. The difference in the weight of a bushel of shelled 
corn and a bushel of corn in ears is what per cent of the 
weight of a bushel of the former? A bushel of the latter? 

10. The weight of- a bushel of bran is what per cent of 
the weight of a bushel of wheat? 





ORIGINAL TEST PROBLEMS. 

1. $875 is 15 per cent less than what number? 

2. A owes me $175.80, B $640.80, C $220.80. Attorney Wil- 
liam Banks collects 90 per cent of it and retains 5 per cent 
for his commission. How much money must Mr. Banks 
pay me? 

3. In the word “miscellaneous,” the vowels are what 
per cent of the consonants? 

4. The area of a certain county is 1,644 square miles, that 
of a neighboring county is 1,570.02 square miles. The area 
of the smaller county is what per cent of the area of the 
larger one? 

5. <A field is 40 rods long and 30 rods wide; another field 
is three times as long and twice as wide. The perimeter of 
the smaller field is what per cent of the perimeter of the 
larger field? 

6. 6 ewt. 3 qr. 5 Ib. is what per cent of 11 ewt. 1 qr. 5 Ib? 

7. Weber & Sons of Chicago sold $1,000 worth of goods 
to Barr & Taylor of Nashville, Tenn., at a discount of 50 
per cent; also $1,000 worth to William Dake & Son, of New 
Orleans, at 25 and 25 off. How much more did Dake & 
Son pay for their goods than Barr & Taylor? 

8. Mrs. White’s garden is 60 feet square; Mrs. Wilson’s 
is 30 feet square; Mrs. Nelson’s is 30 feet square. The 
area of Mrs. White’s garden is what per cent of the com- 
bined area of the other two gardens? 

9. R. M. Dennis loaned me $650 at 6 per cent for two 
years, six months and eighteen days. I loaned him $800 
at 5 per cent for the same length of time. Does R. M. 
Dennis owe me, or do I owe him, and how much? 


ORIGINAL TEST PROBLEMS. 


1. 9-13 of 65 is 15 per cent of what number? 

2. What per-cent of income do United States 6s yield, if 
bought at 90? 

3. Bought bonds at 135 and sold them for 105, thereby 
losing $330. How many bonds ($100 each) did I buy? 

4. An elevator was erected at a cost of $3,500 (35 shares 
at $100 each). Two years later Aaron Wood bought 60 
per cent of the stock at 70. If the rest of the stock is sold 
at 85, how much money do the original stockholders lose? 

5. An article sold for 80c, at a loss of 20 per cent. What 
would have been the gain per cent if it had been sold for 
$1.15? 

6. I paid $900 for a house and sold it at a profit of 20 
per cent. Before the deed was made the house was dam- 
aged by storm. It was then agreed to deduct 10 per cent 
from the price first agreed on. What did I get for my house? 

7. Find the annual interest of $4,000 for 4 years, 4 
months and 6 days. 

8. The St. Louis Republic of Thursday, November 29, 
1900, contained the following: ‘““Oklahoma’s population in 
1890 was 61,834, in 1900 it was 336,411.” Find the per cent 
of increase from 1890 to 1900. 

9. The population of Tennessee in 1900 was 2,020,616. 
In 1890 it was 1,767,518. What per cent is the increase? 

10. A dealer bought 875 copies of Prince’s Arithmetics 
at 25c each, 660 Harper’s Common School Geographies at 
$1.15 each, 6 dozen Montgomery’s Histories at $1 each. The 
publishers allow a discount of 5 per cent if paid in 30 days; 
5 and 5 off if paid cash. The dealer paid cash; how much 
did the books cost him? 





ORIGINAL TEST PROBLEMS. 
1. 480—40 per cent of 60 per cent of what number? 
2. $5,000 worth of a merchant’s goods were damaged by 


fire. He sold 1-5 of them at 90 per cent of the cost, 2-5 at 
80 per cent of the cost and the remainder at 70 per cent of 
the cost. How much did he receive for the goods? 

3. If he had % of the above amount of goods insured at 
11% per cent, what premium did he pay? 

4. I had 10 shares of mining stock in the Decature, which 
I sold at 110, and invested my money in the Bonanza at 
50. How many shares of the latter company’s stock did 
I buy (shares $100 each)? 

5. Find the interest of $660 at 5% per cent for 2 years, 3 
months and 18 days. 

6. My speller contains 75 pages, my arithmetic 90 pages, 
my reader contains 2-3 as many pages as the speller and 
arithmetic together. The number of pages in the speller 
is what per cent of the number of pages in the reader? 

7. A fruit grower set out 100 trees; five rows, with 20 
trees in each. The first year 4 of the trees of the first row 
died, 1-5 of the second row, \% of the third row, 1-10 of the 
fourth row and 1-20 of the fifth row. The number of trees re- 
maining is what per cent of the number set out? 

8. At what must I buy U. S. 3s to make 5 per cent 
on my investment? 

9. Cost $60, selling price $50; what is the loss per cent? 

10. Find the amount of $800 for 2 years, 3 months, 12 
days, at 6 per cent. 

11. I bought goods amounting to $480 list, and was given 
the following discounts: 10, 10 and 5 per cent off. What did 
I pay for the goods? 
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THE ANCIENT MARINER and Other 
Poems. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Edited with an introduction and note 
to the “Ancient Mariner” by Pelham 
Edgar, Ph. D., Associate Professor 
of French in Victoria College, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Cloth, 12 mo, 144 
pp. D. Appleton & Co., New York 


LANGUAGE READING LESSONS. 
By Wm. M. Griffin, A. M., Ph. D. 
Chicago Normal School, Cloth, 12 mo, 
48 pp. Published by D. A. Fraser & 
Co., 110 Boylston street, Boston. 
This is a supplementary work in lan- 

guage for the grammar grades, It is 

based upon the practical experience of 
the author. It is a neat little book. 
G. BE. W. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE: A Primary 
Book. By B. F. Johnson. Cloth, 12 
mo, 123 pp. Price 25 cents. B. F. 
Johnson Pub. Co., Richmond, Va. 
The lessons are well planned and 

systematically arranged. Exercises are 

given to develop the joints, muscles, 
eye, chest, heart and entire body. The 
book, I think, is planned to do good. 
both in home and at school. 

G. B. W. 


ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By G. 
R. Carpenter, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Composition in Colum- 
bia University. Cloth, 12 mo, 139 pp. 
Price 50 cents. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

Teachers of English in high schools 
and academies will find this a very in- 
teresting and helpful book. It is clear- 
ly and logically written and will be of 
great value in composition writing. 

G. B. W. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: The Man of 
the People. By Norman Hapgood. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. Pp. 
438. $1.50. 

There are many lives of Lincoln, but 
perhaps not too many. This one does 
not pretend to be a history of the civil 
war, nor does it argue the great ques- 
tions of emancipation and reconstruc- 
tion. It is an attempt to give the per- 
sonal history of Lincoln as it appears 
to the author. His method is, there- 
fore, one of selection. There may be 
places where the reader might wish a 
different choice had been 
the work is interesting 


made, but 
throughout, 
and presents some phases of Lin- 
coln’s life not usually found in his 


biographies. The mechanical work is 


good. The book is furnished with sev 
eral illustrations and a good index. 
W. ©. L. 


THE HEALING OF THE NATIONS. 
A Treatise on Medical Missions. By 
J. Rutter Williamson. Student Volun 
teer Movement for Foreign Missions, 
New York, Pp. 95. 40 cents. 

If any reader wants a stirring little 
Its 
primary object is to provide an outline 
of medical 


missionary classes. While giving facts 


manual on this topic, here is one. 


missions for students in 
of interest to the general public, they 
are specially so to physicians anil 
Teachers might often find them 
W. C. L. 


hurses, 


useful in their classes. 


PLATO'S CHARMIDES, LACHES 
AND LYSIS. By Barker Newhall, 
Ph. D., Professor of Greek in Ken 
yon Cloth, 12 mo, 168 pp. 
Price Americun Book Com 
pany, New York, Cincinuati and Chi- 


cago, 


College. 


$1.25. 


This book is designed for 
text, 


a college 
appendix 
and furnish much gram 


Its commentaries and 
are complete 
matical assistance, The construction of 
the book is in keeping with the high 
order of work done by the American 
The arguments in 
these writings would certainly add in- 
terest to the reading of Greek. 

G. BE. W. 


took 


Company, 


INTERMEDIATE ARTHMETIC, By 
Wm. J. Milne, Ph. D., LL. D., Presi- 
dent of the New York State Normal 
College, Albany, N. Y. Cloth, 12 mo, 
219 pp. Price 30 cents. American 
Book Company, New York, Chicago 
and Cincinnati. 

This is a clear, concise, correct and 
comprehensive arithmetic. It would 
seem to meet the needs of those who 
are obliged to leave school early, but 
yet desire to gain a knowledge of the 
principles and processes of arithmetic 
relating to practical life. 
exercises are abundant 
examples are numerous. 
cellently arranged elementary 
book and would furnish a 
preparation for the 
texts in arithmetics. 


The written 
and the oral 
It is an ex- 
text- 
thorough 
standard 
G. B. W. 


more 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 
(350-1900). By Oliver J. Thatcher, 
Ph. D., and Ferdinand Schwill, Ph. 
D., Professors in History in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. With maps and 
genealogical tables. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Pp. 613. $1.50. 
This is not intended for a text-book, 

but as a guide to the student, With 

every chapter is given’ the literature 





A Tonic and Nerve Food 





Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed or 
weary from worry, insomnia or 
overwork of mind or body, take 
hatf a teaspoon of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate in half a glass 
of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only 











on the period embraced in it, which the 
student is expected to use in deriving 
his material. This will require a good 
historical library, which every school 
of high grade should have. Each chap- 
ter also has a list of special topics for 
study. Every paragraph 
indexed on the margin, 


is properly 
There are ten 
chronological and genealogical tables 
and eighteen excellent maps. The 
plan of the work is admirable and 
must commend itself to every progres- 
sive teacher and student. W.C. L. 


$100 Reward, #100. 
The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
the only positive cure now known to the medical 
fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional dis- 
ease, requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the 
disease, and giving the patient strength by 
building up the constitution and assisting nature 
in doing its work. The proprietors have so 
much faith in its curative powers, that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials. 
se 3%; 1 
. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold"by Dru gists T5ec. a 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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BROWNING STUDY PROGRAMMES. 
By Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke. F. Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York, Pp. 681. 

These programmes are really guides 
to the study of Browning’s poetry. The 
intention is to lead the student by 
proper steps into a thorough under- 
standing of the poet and his works. 
The arrangement is adapted to class 
work or private study. The poems are 
all, or nearly all, included in these 
“studies,” and are arranged chronolog- 
ically as far as consistent with the 
plan of proceeding from the easier to 
the more complex poems. The book 
ought to have a warm place with 
every lover of Browning. There is an 
Ww. C. L. 


index of poems. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By J. 
N. Larned, With Topical Analyses, 
Research, Questions and Bibliograph- 
ical Notes by Homer P. Lewis. 
Hougiliton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, New 
York and Chicago. Pp. 673. 

This is intended as a text-book for 
use in schools and academies. In the 
preface the authors say the work is a 
history as much as “an outline of the 
principal circumstances and events in 
the history of the English people and 
the British nation, especially of those 
most connected with the growth of the 
English constitution of government, 
with its extension to the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
with its expansion in sovereignty over 
a vast empire of British colonies and 
dependencies in every quarter of the 
globe.” The survey of general history, 
given for each century, aids in corre- 
lating the history of England with that 
of other nations. The illustrations are 
abundant, the maps helpful and the 
index copious. W. C. L. 


LITERARY ESSAYS OF THOMAS 
BABINGTON MACAULAY. Select- 
ed and edited by George A. Watrous. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 426 and 
428 West Broadway, New York. Pp. 
xxiii + 321. 50 cents. 

The essays which Mr. Watrous has 
selected as fairly representative of 
Macaulay at his best are those dealing 
with Milton, Dryden, Addison, Bun- 
yan, Goldsmith and Johnson, the first 
being also his “first noteworthy  at- 
tempt,” and the last being among his 
last, thus not only covering a long pe- 
riod of time in our literary history, and 
including a wide range of subject 
matter, but likewise giving a just idea 
of the progress which Macaulay him- 
self made in the difficult art of essay- 


writing. While valuable in them- 
selves, they may be especially recom- 
mended for supplementary reading to 
Classics in English literature. 


DER ASSISTENT. Aus der Tanzs- 
tunde, Ein Schwalbenstreich. Von 
Frida Schanz. Edited for school use 
by <A. Beinhorn. American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. Pp. 140; 35 cents. 
Teachers of German will be much 

pleased with the appearance of these 
delightful stories. They are notable 
for their purity and beautiful style and 
will prove easy and interesting read- 
ing exercises. The book is edited espe- 
cially for school use and designated 
for students who are just beginning to 
read German. The English exercises 
for translation into German are based 
entirely on the text, and will aid pu- 
pils in acquiring a good vocabulary 
and prepare them for work in Ger- 
man prose composition. 


DAMES AND DAUGHTERS OF 
COLONIAL DAYS. By Geraldine 
Brooks. Issued by Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell, 426 West Broadway, New York 
City. Price $1.50. 

This is a valuable contribution to the 
historical literature of America. It dis- 
plays research and an admirable pow- 
er of choice and presentation, com- 
bined with interest and entertainment. 
All sections of the colonies and all 
phases of colonial life are represented. 
It is a beautiful and attractive vol- 
ume and makes a most acceptable 
Christmas present. 


WILKINSON’S FOREIGN CLASSICS 
IN ENGLISH. By Prof. William 
Cleaver Williamson, Professor of 
Poetry in Chicago University. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, New York 
City. Prices $1 per volume. 

This book has supplied a_ long-felt 
want in the literary world. The author 
takes the great writers of Greece and 
Rome, France and Germany, tells us 
who they were, what they wrote, and 
gives us a liberal taste of the work of 
each in direct translations of the finest 
passages to be found in their works. 
The work is divided into six volumes. 
These’ books will offer delightful fa- 
cilities for home study and reading. 


An impressive study in heredity is 


” 


“Jukes-Edwards,” written by <A. E. 
Winship, LL. D. It would be hard to 
find a more striking contrast than that 
presented by the records of the de- 


scendants of Jonathan Edwards and 
the story of the line of degenerates and 


criminals styled “the Jukes.” This in- 
teresting book is edited by R. L. 
Myers & Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


ENGLISH: Composition and Litera- 
ture. By N. F. Webster, Principal of 
the East High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Cloth, 12 mo, 275 pp. Price 
$1.00. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, New York and Chicago. 
This book embodies the principles of 

the Course of Study in English for 

High Schools adopted by the N. E. A. 

at its meeting in Los Angeles in 1899. 

It is not a rhetoric. It is more a werk 

in composition, and deals’ with 

rhetoric only as a means in composi- 
tion work. The outline for composi- 
tion work in narration, description and 
exposition and argument are good; and 
the outlines of literature illustrating 
these are extended and happily  se- 
lected. I should think there is a mis- 
sion for this work. G. E. W. 
THE VANDALIA LINE. 

Under the wise, careful, conservative 
influence of its old-time representa- 
tive in St. Louis, Mr. J. M. Chesbrough, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
tiie Vandalia Line—the short, quick, 
safe and popular route to Washington 
and New York—is not only regaining 
its old-time prestige and friends, but 
Mr. Chesbrough is winning a host of 
the new and larger traveling public as 
well, 





The “Vandalia Line” has been more 
than a boon the past very hot season 
to thousands who needed the bracing 
air of the Northern lakes in Michigan 
and Wisconsin to save their health, 
and even life, by its through cars and 
close connections in that direction. But 
similar and close connections are and 
have been made three or four times a 
day direct on to New York and all the 
cool resorts on the Atlantic coast. 

The Vandalia Line is an_ all-the- 
year-round favorite route, in connec- 
tion with the Pennsylvania System, 
east, north and south. 

There is no anxiety about making 
connections on the Vandalia Line, for 
it is a fast, direct, through system, 
with a “stop-over” privilege in Wash- 
ington, if one desires, or on to New 
York without change or delay. 





Another fast noon train for Chicago 
on the Chicago and Alton Railroad. 
The new management seems. deter- 
mined to show that they are equal to 
any and all demands made upon them 
in any and every direction. So far 
the “Alton Limited” seems to be the 
crowning event in American car con- 
struction. It is clearly the highest ex- 
ample of master craftsmanship ever 
attained in this country. 
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The Little Chronicle, Chicago’s illus- 
trated newspaper for schools, is bright 
and timely. Besides its literary merit. 
it contains a number of pictures. 
among which may be mentioned “The 
Sisters.” 


The December issue of the Woman’s 
Home Companion makes good _ its 
claim to be a “Christmas number,” 
since it contains five Christmas stories 
and nine articles appropriate to the 
holiday season. 


The Christmas number of Scribner's 
Magazine contains eight illustrated 
short stories. Among these may be 
mentioned “An Untold Story,” by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and an amus- 
ing story by Frank R. Stockton, 


Rudyard Kipling’s new novel, 
“Kim,” will begin in the December is- 
sue of McClure’s Magazine. It also 
contains short stories of life among the 
Indians, in the Latin Quarter of Paris, 
ete., and “More Dolly Dialogues,” by 


Anthony Hope. 


The November number of Current 
History takes the reader on a_ trip 
around the world, making him familiar 
with important happenings every- 
where, enabl.ny him to sce, as it were, 
with his own eyes the persons and 
events described. 


The large number of persons inter- 
ested in the Psychical Research move- 
ment will read with avidity a scholar- 
ly paper on the subject by James 
Hyslop, in the December Arena. Many 
other interesting questions are treated 
in the same issue. 


The Christmas number of the Chau- 
tauqua contains an exceedingly inter- 
esting set of Chinese folk stories. Prof. 
Stuart discusses “World Politics of 
To-day.” A trip down the Nile to 
Cairo is vividly portrayed. 


The February number of the Jour- 
nal, as well as all other numbers, 
pleases me exceedingly well. It seems 
to me the last February number is the 
best I ever received, which indicates 
progress on the part of the editor. I 
believe I express the sentiment of a 
majority, if not all, of your readers.— 
0. C. Church, Belleville, Ill. 
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A Woman’s Face 


Tells its own story. A laugh is often a 
lie on a woman’s lips. It belies the pain 
which is tearing at the nerves. But the 
eyes have no part in the laugh. Their 
purple rings speak of suffering. There 
are lines too about the mouth which only 
pain can give. Many women look for- 
ward to a week of such misery each 
month. Three months of each year are 
given up to suffering. It weakens them. 
Tt ages them. It robs them of social 
pleasures and family joys. Can there be 
any excuse for such 
women who fail to 
try Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription? 
It has cured thou- 
sands of such suf- 
ferers. Cured them 
perfectly and per- 
manently. It cures 
ninety-eight out of 
every hundred who 
give it a fair and 
faithful trial. /#’s 
sure to help. It’s 
almost sure to cure, 

“Favorite Pre- 
scription” is not a 
cure-all. It is a 
medicine specially 
adapted to cure the 
ailments of weak and sickly women. It 
regulates the periods, dries the drains 
which undermine the health, heals in- 
flammation and ulceration and cures fe- 
male weakness. Its tonic effects are 
marvelous, It quiets the nerves, 
strengthens the entire body and in- 
duces refreshing sleeep. 

There is no alcohol in “Favorite Pre- 
scription ” and it contains neither opium, 
cocaine nor any other narcotic. 

HAD TO GO TO BED. 


"TI had falling of internal organs and had 
to go to bed every month; had irregular 








monthly periods which would sometimes 
last ten or twelve days,” writes Mrs. Alice 
Ll. Holmes, of Coolspring Street, Union- 
town, Pa. “Had also indigestion so bad 
that I could not eat anything hardly. Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery’ cured me.” 


HAD LOST HOPE. 

"The night my house and contents 
burned up, several years ago, I was taken 
with a shortness of breath and palpitation 
of the heart,” writes Mrs. Susan C. Tulloh, 
of Sulphur Mines, Louisa Co., Va. “These 

grew worse all the 

time until a few 

months ago, when 

I commenced the 

RB use of Dr. Pierce’s 

medicines. Before 

that I could scarcely 

eat anything, and if 

I did I could not rest 

at all. I could not 

sleep at night; I had 

to sit up some nights 

nearly all night. 

Was not able to do 

any work and could 

scarcely get around 

even in the house, 

I had given up all 

hope of ever being 

well again, but was 

advised by several 

who had used your 

medicines to try 

these. I did so, and now as far as my dis- 

ease is concerned I am as well as I ever 

was. I give Dr. Pierce’s medicines all the 

credit—all the praise for the benefit of my 

health, and many thanks for your trouble 

and advice. I have taken about two dozen 

bottles or more of the ‘Favorite Prescrip- 

tion’ and ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and 
several bottles of the ‘Pellets.’” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure sick 
headache. Women who are specially 
subject to this complaint will find the 
“Pellets” are not a palliative but a 
remedy for their ailments, 





Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription makes Weak 
Women Strong and Sick Women Well, 





The cover of the Christmas number 
of Success is a prize picture represent- 
ing “The Three Wise Men,” and is 
very fine in coloring and design. The 
inside pages of the magazine are on a 
par with the cover, making it a gem 
among the holiday magazines. 


A true story of “Christmas on the 
Mayflower” is charmingly told for the 
readers of the December St. Nicholas. 
It also contains much other interesting 
matter, among which may be mention- 
ed “The Sorcery of Hal the Wheel- 
wright,” by Bertha Runkle. 


The December Century has a dis- 
tinctively holiday flavor. “Ghosts that 
Became Famous,” a Christmas fan- 
tasy; “While the Automobile Ran 


Down,” a Christmas extravaganza; 
“The Village Store Christmas Eve,” 


are among the good things afforded by 
this issue. 


The first volume in Lippincott’s Bdu- 
cational Series is “Thinking and 
Learning to Think,” by Nathan G. 
Schaeffer, Ph. D., LL. D. It is a lec- 


ture on the difficult art of teaching pu- 
pils to think, and is issued by the Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. Price 
$1.25. 


The Christmas number of the “New 
Lippincott” Magazine publishes Ame- 
lia Barr’s latest novel, “Souls of Pass- 
age.” “As Others See Us” is a bright 
little one-act drama. “The Little 
Queen and the Gardener” is a charm- 
ing little fairy story. 
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The December Delineator is replete 
with good things. It contains many 
helpful suggestions as to what to give 
for Christmas presents. It contains a 
number of charming Christmas stories, 
besides having many pages devoted to 
the latest styles, etc. 


In the Living Age of November 17, 
a thrilling account of “The Siege of the 
Legations’ was commenced by Dr. 
Morrison, the well-known correspon- 
dent of the London Times. It is a de- 
scription of the daily life of the be- 
sieged legationers, and is full of im- 
portant facts. . 


The Christmas Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal offers a superabundance of liter- 
ary and artistic features in most at- 
tractive form. The “Little Men’s 
Play,” «a dramatization of Miss Al- 
cott’s story, is very fine. There are 
various articles on women’s wear, 
Christmas presents and edibles, as 
well as a number of charming stories. 


The December Century is resplendent 
in a richly tinted cover and a frontis- 
piece illustrating the ode “On the 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity.” Charles 
Dudley Warner writes on “The Pur- 
suit of Happiness.” Delightful stories 
and charming bits of poetry inter- 
spersed with apt illustrations com- 
plete the magazine. 


Of the thirteen articles which go to 
make up the December issue of the 
Forum, it would be hard to say which 

vas the most excellent. “Lessons of 








A Course in Design 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


A means of livelihood, profitable recreation or home beautifying. Our 
students and graduates are qualified to do work that is well remuner- 
ated in designing wall paper, carpets and other textiles, book covers, 
menus, and in china decoration, ecclesiastical embroidery, etc. 


carried on at home. 


every step 
illustrated circular. 


International Correspondence Schools, Box 1261, Scranton, Pa. 


Our original, simple and thoroughly practical illus- 
trated instruction papers and the personal help of instructors make 
of the course readily comprehended. Write for free 


Studies 

















Theodore Roosevelt, Prof. Max Muller, 
Frank Stockton, Admiral Hichborn 
and many others. Stories of adven- 
ture, pluck and heroism on the plains. 
in the woods and on the sea; popular 
and fascinating romances; articles 
from the pens of famous foreigners 
and many other rich treats are in store 
for the readers of the Youth’s Com- 
panion in 1901. ; 


The approach of Christmas—the time 
of gift-making—is heralded by the 
beautiful line of gift, juvenile and toy 
books, calendars, booklets and Christ- 
mas cards issued by Raphael Tuck & 
Sons’ Company, 122-124 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. Anyone who is at a 
loss to know what to get for Christ- 
mas presents would do well to invest 
their money with this firm, for they 
are certain to be well pleased with 
their investment. 


During the past two weeks the Mac- 
millan Company has published four 


HOWALTER’S 


SOLUTION 
BOOK. ses¢ 
If you knew the contents of this 


book ie would send us your order 
by next mail. 


We not only have the 
best teacher’s beok pub- 
lished on this subject, 
but the only complete 
arithmetical reference 
and solution book on 
the market. If youarea 
teacher you will buy this 
book sooner or later; it 
would be ecomomy to 
buy it now. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Ifthe 
book does notplease you 
on receipt of same, re- 
turn it to us and we will 
refund your money. It 
now requires two edi- 
tions per year to supply 
the demandoftheteach- © 
ers for this popular new work. Seventh edition 
now in press. Acopy of the latest edition, 454 pp., 
handsomely bound in Cloth and Gold, postpaid, 
$1.50; cheaper binding, $1.35. ‘““What Educators 
Say’’ of the book sent upon request. AGENTS 
WANTED. Address J. B. F. SHOWALTER & 
CcO., EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA. 


ARITMETICAL 
REFERENCE AND 
So.vTion Boor 


COMPLETE 





TEACHERS; $224 for catalogue of 


» Chromo Reward and 


the Campaign” are drawn by Hon. 
Perry Heath, “The Programme for 
Congress” is set forth, and many other 
problems both national and _ interna- 
tional are discussed by masterful pens. 


Souvenir Cards, Drawing, Composition, 
Lameeng. History, Reading, Alphabet, 
Busy-Work, Number, Sentence, Perfect, 
Honor, Merit, Credit, and Prize Cards. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Entertain- 
ments, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
Teachers’ Books, School Aids, Diplomas, 
School Reports, Certificates, and various 
usefnl supplies for teachers. Address, 


noteworthy novels. ‘In the Palace of 
the King,” by F. Marion Crawford; 
“Richard Nay and Yea,” by Maurice 
Hewlett; “Who Goes There?’ by B. K. 


In the Review of Reviews for De- 
cember Mr. Jacob A. Riis describes the 
interesting experiments now making 
in the vicinity of New York City with 
a view to establishing the overflow 
from the congested Hebrew population 
of the East Side in comfortable coun- 
try homes. In the same number Mrs. 
Lillian W. Betts tells the story of “A 
Town and Country Club,” another 
New York movement for social amel- 
ioration. 


re 


The Youth’s Companion needs no 
recommendation—it is a household 
word in many thousands of homes 
throughout this broad land. Its con- 
tributors for the year 1901 include 


Benson; and “The Hosts of the Lord,” 
by Flora Annie Steel. The first four 
ran into a second large edition on the 
day of publication, and the fifth into a 


second edition within a week of is- 
sue. 


School Teachers 


Do your scholars make a noise with 
their chairs or settees scraping on 
the floor? Doesit annoy you? Our 
patent rubber chair tip and 
buffers prevent all this. Send 

for catalog and prices. 

THE ELASTIC TIP CO., 
370 Atlantic Ave., 

Boston, MAss. 





A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARE =N PA. 


ge. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY, 
STUCKSTEDE & BRO. 





Church Bells, Peals and Chimes, 
of best quality Copper and tin 


2836 & 2838 S. 8d St.. St. Louis, Mo. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
of Boston, 258 Washington Street, 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOLS. 
5th year. 20states. Correspondence invited. 


NTE Deere by an ex- 
A perienced, examined 

gentleman teacher. Modern languages 
and music. Address J. W., office of THE AMER- 


ICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 217 Olive Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 











MAYNARD. MERRILL & CO. 


Publish approved Text-Books in a. Writing, Drawing, Spelling, Arithmetic, Algebra, His- 


tory, Language Work, Grammar, Englis 
Political Hconomy, Mythology, Music, etc. 


Literature, Rhetoric, Physiolo Psychology, Physics, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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Steel Gs end 
THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Improved patterns for every 
style of writing, including 
the Vertical System. For 
nearly 50 years have been 
used in Schools and Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples and special prices 
to teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 











A new magazine that is certain to 
find a welcome is “Good Cheer” edit- 
ed by Nixon Waterman. It is made up 
of bright prose, racy poetry and is well 
ealculated to drive away the blues. It 
is published by Forbes & Co., Boston, 
and is a monthly, at $1 per year. 





The Atlantic, during 1901, will en- 
deavor to picture to its readers, month 
by month, the real forces that make 
up American life. As a background 
for the pictures, the most important 
foreign movements will be sketched. 
Among the serial stories of the next 
volume may be mentioned “Audrey,” 
by the author of “To Have and to 
Hold;”’ “The Tory Lover,” by Sarah 
Orne Jewett, and “Penelope’s Irish 
Experiences,” by Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin. It will continue also to publish 
the work of the best verse writers. 
Some unpublished poems of James 
Russell Lowell will appear. In short, 
its aim will be to give expression to 


the highest thoughts of the 
world. 


whole 





ARE YOU GOING SOUTH? 

People taking a trip South should 
remember that the direct route is via 
the Illinois Central “Dixie Flyer” to 
Nashville, Chattanooga and Lookout 
Mountain, Tenn.; Dalton, Rome, Atlan- 
ta, Ga., and on to the orange groves 
and Jacksonville, Fla. Picturesque and 
historical all the way, and an all-the- 
year-round route, too 

Drop in and see Mr. C. C. McCarty, 
Division Passenger Agent, or Mr. F. 
EB. Dagg, ticket agent, both very 
genial and pleasant gentlemen, full of 
valuable information in regard to the 
Illinois Central Railroad and its con- 
nections, north or south. 
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The “Wabash Continental Limited” 
and its direct connection at Buffalo 
with the “Lackawanna Limited’ to 
New York is a “winner!” Leaving St. 
Louis at 9 a. m., you are in New York 
the next afternoon. Leaving New York 
at 10 a. m., via the “Delaware and 
Lackawanna Limited,” you are land- 
ed in St. Louis at 2 o’clock the next 
A Wabash train stands ready to 
take you, in same depot, on to Kan- 
sas City, where connection is made at 
10 a. m. with the “Santa Fe Califor- 
nia Limited” on to the Pacific coast. 
This, too, is the fastest train to South- 
ern California and over the shortest 
line, with unsurpassed equipment. 

We came via this route with a most 
delightful and delighted party a few 
days since from New York, taking a 
Pullman sleeper of the latest style and 
thoroughly up to date in point of lux- 
ury, comfort and convenience, through 
to St. Louis. The trip from New York 
to Buffalo gives one a magnificent pan- 
orama of scenery unsurpassed by any 
railroad line in America, especially be- 
cause the locomotives on the Delaware 
and Lackawanna burn hard coal— 
emit no smoke, and the roadbed— 
stone ballasted, produces no dust. 

Meals are served during the entire 
day on the a la carte plan, so you pay 
only for what you eat. 

We pass through Manunka Chunk, 
the celebrated Delaware Gap, Mount 
Pocono, Tobyhanna, Scranton, Bing- 
hamton, Syracuse, Utica, Richfield 
Springs, Elmira, Buffalo, Detroit, Lo- 
gansport, Lafayette, Ind., and many 
other important intermediate points 
between New York and St. Louis, and 
on to Kansas City, reaching there same 
evening at 9:30. 

“The Wabash Route,’ with its splen- 
did equipment and solid roadbed, is a 
“winner” in all directions. 


B. Se oO. SS = w o 


“ROYAL BLUE SERVICE.”’ 


day. 





ST. LOUIS, PITTSBURG, 
CINCINNATI, WASHINGTON, 
LOUISVILLE, BALTIMORE, 
COLUMBUS, PHILADELPHIA, 


NEW YORK, 


eefweew rue EAST «xo WEST, 


Luxurious Vestibuled Trains, 
Palatial Ladies’ Coaches, 
Pullman Drawing Room, Sleep- 
ing and Observation Cars. 


B. & O.S-W. DININGCARS. Meals Servedala 
carte at POPULAR PRICES. 


For Rates, Maps, Time-Tables, and Sleeping 
Car Space—call on any Ticket Agent or address, 
oO. P. McCARTY, 
General Pass. Agt., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


G. B. WARFEL, 
Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
St. Louis, Mo, 





You will find those “Antique Thanks. 
giving and Christmas  Entertain- 
ments,” by March Bros., publishers, 
Lebanon, O., not only easy to present, 
but wonderfully attractive, brilliant 
and entertaining. Our schools can le- 
gitimately, and for legitimate pur- 
poses, too, furnish the people with ele- 
gant entertainments. 





You publish a splendid journal, but 
I have so many more than I can afford 
to pay for that I must discontinue 
some of them.—William J. Samson. 





Please find enclosed postoffice money 
order for $1, to pay for your most ex- 
cellent school journal. May it con- 
tinue to prosper.—W. A. Nickell, Jop- 
lin, Mo. 





Of the many educational journals I 
receive, the American Journal of Edu- 
cation is one of the best and most 
practical.—Charles Hertel, Superinten- 
dent St. Clair County Schools, Belle- 
ville, Ill, 
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v : . 
A New Singing Book : 
2 For High Schools and Academies. 
> Sharps and Flats is full of bright, spark- ? 
ling music and well graded exercises. Why b 
- not use a book that will interest the pu- + 
+ pils and make easy work for the teacher? b> 
*rice 60c. Sample copy 30c. 
?. R. H. Randall, 19 Van Buren St.,Chicago, Ill. 
SE AL AE AG AD AE AE 44 1 AE Ot 4 0 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


ALABASTRO CASTS 
50c and Upwards, Prepaid. 


mM Beautiful Alabaster Finish Repro- 
ductions; Bas Reliefs, Medallions, 
Ancientand Modern Busts, Statues, 


REXFORD BE 
53 Dearborn Street, 





HOME Tre University of Chicago 


ST U DY offers over 225 elementary and 

college courses by correspond- 

ence in 28 of its Departments, 

including Pedagogy, History, the Languages, 

English, Mathematics, Pysiography, Zoology, 

Physiology, Botany, etc. Instruction is personal. 

or credit is granted for college courses 

successfully completed. Work may begin at 
any time, For circular address 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
(Div. H), CHicaGo, Inv. 


yearly to Christian Man or Wo- 

80 man to qualify for permanent 

position of trust in your home 

county to manage our correspondence. En- 

close self-addressed stamped envelope to H, 

A, SHERMAN, General Secy., Corcoran Build- 
ing, opp. Treasury, Washington, D.C. 














ST. LOUIS-PEORIA LINE. 
(C., P. & St. L. R. R.—St. L., C. & St. P. Ry.) 
Train. Depart. Arrive. 
Peoria Pekin and Grafton 
en 
Springfield and Grafton Mail® 4:30 pm 


Springfield and Grafton Mail *10:55 am 
Peoria, Pekin, Springfield & 
Graltos BPTCG ......ccccccce | coccvesseses * 7:30pm 
* Daily. 5 Except Monday. 
} Except eater. Sunday only. 
Except Saturday. - Saturday only. 

















A FINE WORK OF ART. 

On the center table in the beautiful 
home of the Governor of Connecticut, 
we found, a few days since, among 
other great works, the elegant  bro- 
chure of “Something to See Along the 
Frisco Line.” As we turned the leaves, 
revealing scene after scene of land- 
seape, waterscape, skyscape, mountain 
and valley, forest and stream—all were 
astonished beyond measure at what 
the work revealed. This scenic route, 
crossing the blue Ozarks three times— 
all of it picturesque, much of it 
grand—becomes a rival even to the 
Adirondacks, the Alleghenies and the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The Ozarks, in Missouri; the Boston 
range, in Arkansas, and the Hiamichi 
range, in the Indian Territory, all so 
fully described and illustrated, make 
these views not only a work of art, 
but a study in geology and archaeol- 
ogy, in history, in geography, agricul- 
ture and mining. 

Not only for the scenery, but for its 
immense mineral deposits and its vast 
agricultural resources, “The Frisco 
Line” is commanding the attention of 
capitalists all over this country and 
in Europe. 

The management have, in order to 
meet these growing demands, lately 
appointed Mr. BE. M. Kenna as Land 
and Industrial Agent, to look after the 
various growing industries of the line, 
reaching now down through the In- 
dian Territory to Sherman and Dallas, 
Tex. The school children have come 
to the study of our great railroad sys- 
tems, as one of the most interesting 
and important departments of knowl- 
edge. The railroad maps and_ these 
works of art illustrating the great re- 
sources of the country and how and 
when to reach them, should not be 
overlooked by eny teacher, any farmer 
and mechanic and capitalist in the 
country between the two oceans. 

By all means write to Mr. Bryan 
Snyder, General Passenger Agent, St. 
Louis, and secure “Something to See 
Along the Frisco Line.” 





Your paper is the best paper that I 
have ever taken.—W. H. Marshall, In- 
dian Orchard, Pa. 





I find your American Journal of Edu- 
cation very helpful.—Miss Bunch, Su- 
perintendent of Douglas County 
Schools, Tuscola, Ill. 
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Brown’s Famous Pictures. 


Authors and their Homes, 
Famous Paintings, Architecture, etc. 


225 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 
175 MADONNAS. 


Our Pictures are superior to any others. A comparison 
will prove this. Send 4 cents in stamps for four sample pic- 
tures and 24-page catalogue, illustrated with thirty (30) 
pictures. 


ONE CENT EACH, 120 FOR $1.00. 
SIZE, 5 1-2x8. 1700 SUBJECTS. 


G. P. BROWN & CO., BEVERLY, MASS. 


| HOLMAN’S— 


Self Pronouncing 


Teacher’s Bible 
ob 


Printed on fine white paper and 
bound in good durable leather, Di- 
vinity Circuit, Round Corners, Red 
under Gold Edges. 


This Bible contains the Concordance, Index, References, 
Maps, and all the latest helps. 


It Isese ee 
Self Pronouncing. 


This Bible is fully guaranteed in every respect, and if 
not satisfactory may be returned at our expense. 


We send this Bible, postpaid, for only $2.00. 
PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 217-219 Olive Str., St. Lonis, Mo. 


‘‘HOME STUDY:: 


‘‘Going to school by mail’’ is a pronounced success. Exceptional advantages 
are now offered to persons who desire to pursue a course of study at home by 


——_—_ TH EE —~— 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE 


MOINES, IOW 











+ 
+ 

















This institution, in ability of faculty, in thorough and practical courses, in 
methods of instruction, and in satisfactory results to students is the leading Cor- 
respondence School in the United States. Courses are offered in Languages, 
Mathematics, Literature, History, Science, Law, Pedagogy, Steam and 
Electrical Engineering, Pharmacy, Commercial Branches, Stenography and 
Telegraphy. 

Expenses are very moderate. Students may enroll at any time. Send for 
PROSPECTUS containing detailed information. Mailed free upon application to 
the President, Cc. C. REARICK, Des Moines, lowa. 
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THE EVOLUTION 
OF DODD, uv 


BY 


WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH. 
ee oe oe 


‘ "HIS GREAT BOOK bound in library cloth binding, 


sent postpaid for Fifty Cents, or given with one | 


year’s subscription to the American Journal of Edu: 
cation for only $1.25. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
217 Olive Street, St. Louis. 





DIVINITY CLASSICS. 


TWO VOLUME SETS. 



























Dainty little sets in exquisite uniform 
bindings. 


These are the most beautiful bindings 
we have ever offered; a suitable dress for the 
pure, wholesome, uplifting literature con- 
tained within. 


They are bound in Half Vellum and put 
up in a handsome box. Just the thing 
for a present, 

80 ots. 
45 ots. 


Price per Set, postpaid, only 
Single volumes at ............. 























1. Kept for the Master’s Use ..........Frances Ridley Haverga) 
My King and His Service .........Frances Ridley Havergal 

2. Of the Imitation of Christ .. Thomas a Kempis 
My Point of View ......Selections from Drummond's Works 

3. PRRRED -cxvecenspovecoswonse. evenunsevcesseeseses Phillips Brooks 
Addresses . ewrcececsece ecevces peebsend Henry Drummond 

4. Abide in Christ . sndeceeehvossesnase een Sawa einie Andrew Murray 
Like Christ .. Sealvesus se caibutenenia Andrew Murra) 

6 The Manliness. of ‘Christ Sabiioesellies encecssee Thomas Hughe: 
Addresses to Young Men ............... Henry Ward Beeche: 

6. With Christ in the © hoa of Prayer ........ Andrew Murray 
Holy in Christ ..........e.. pehibéeen'se ees bhaké Andrew Murray 

7. The Pathway of Safety aeevgesane’ peese ppesnn Ashton Oxenden 
I ED OE PEOMMBO ccocccceccccccantovensecssecens 

8 Steps Into the Blessed Life ............ccceeeecees EF. B. Meyer 
TD TOMO CE GEBOD. cn cccccvcecccccsceccccoses ar 

9. The Message of Peace ..... saaliare ani eeiiees esata --R. W. Chureh 
NED 5505 deccn ise s dese cceces és Ashton Oxenden 

10. John Ploughman’'s WEIR cs onnae cnteussecd Charles HB. Spurgeon 
John Pl hman’s Pictures ............ Charles § . Spurgeon 

ll. Daily F enbeduiedunchoccsecsess once pisbesbsbebounsieeesl 
GE IEE acnctbscnccedapecdcaces ‘acovecce pebbesioeweegveteee 

BR CT . nchannnibhantncnsberdenssawcencasoccenveeeseoced 
Line Upon Line .......... Seinheaiaceselabalhsbes buses ent 

1% Morning Thoughts ...............0:- "Frances Ridley Havergal 


Evening Thoughts . .-Frances Ridley Haverga) 


eee eeeeeecee 








Order Books for Presents now and Avoid the Holiday Rush and Delay. 
PERRIN & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, 217-219 OLIVE STREET 


ETERNAL LIFE SERIES. 





Finely printed on extra laid paper, with portrait of 
author ineach volume. Handsomely bound. New designs 
in Silver and Inks. 


Per volume, postpald..............00+00-...80 cents. 





Pe RRMIINE CUREW  cddevdcdccndacedeevbacasabscsecsves Henry Drummond 
SB Lord, Teach Us 0 Pray acicseccscscccscerccrves Andrew Murray 
3% God’s Word and God’s Work .........0.seseeeee Martia Luther 
Re. WEEE nebaccevecvecssovesstacce SoavacuesbiNecsKawers Thomas Arnold 
See Swameen Bary on cccsiviscecccevevcs William E. Gladstone 
& The Message of Comfort ........ccscocsecseees Ashton Oxenden 
7. The Message of Peace ........... estidhe ssuithen R, W. Church 
8 The Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments....Stanley 
& The Memoirs of Jesus .....c.ccsccccccscvcces Robert F. Horton 
10. Hymns of Praise and Gladness............ Elizapeth R. Scov'} 
Uu. Difficulties ........ psbudtenned Bispeheteeen Hannah Whitall Smith 
42, Gamblers and Gambling .........scccccssceecees H. W. Beecher 
SB, TEawO Wath te Od svccupicissvsvccecipccccccves Andrew Murray 
14. Twelve Causes of Dishonesty ............. Nenad H,. W. Beecher 
3%. The Christ in Whom Christians Believe ...... Phillips Brooks 
i A He MOOD. genaccann casa ebaubetcsadsivensscesene Andrew Murray 
17. Six Warnings ..... brdgeensy eaektervecieocriesssoe H., W. Beecher 
18% The Duty of the Christian Business Man ....Phillips Brooks 
10. Popular LamMusemMenes 2.6. cc csienccsccaccocrcececccs H. W. Beecher 
Se REED CMOOEET acovcesonnsesspandsabiecwasysesesssese Phillips Broos 
TE, FNEGSITY and THIOMGGG ciiec sicsccdscvcccccvccccs H. W. Beecher 
22. The Beauty of a Life of Service ............ Phillips Brooks 
23. The Second Coming of Our Lord ....... .Dr. A, T® Pierson 
2. Thought and Action ....... want habs on pathandeenad Phillips Brooks 
2%. The Heavenly Vision ......... pi ndieh 4s ivhaae Rev. F. B. Meyer 
2. Morning Strength ............. dpewesevees cid Blizabeth R. Scovil 
2. For the Quiet Hour ............ Websevceet vetoes Eaith V. Brandt 
2%. Evening Comfort ....... piss ckdsimeowbeba’ ---Elizabeth R. Scovil 
2. Words of Help for Christian BRO rave wccte Rev. F. B. Meyer 
%. Yow to Study the Bible .............. Rev. Dwight L. Moody 
St, Miepectation Corner ....csccesconcesccs beedatsshaavess E. 8S. Elliott 
Te, SONRICRS. Firat PUBIO? v6 oes siiccicvccccevaccceses Hesba Stretton 
> NON O DEEMOP 5 ccacavncthctadndsesausess ap eee. Hesba Stretton 
%. The Greatest Thing in the ‘World anions Henry Drummond 
TB. BEONT CO LaeOrt HOW ice ccccsccciccscccecsccdes Henry Drummond 
%. What Is a Christian? The Study of the Bible; A Talk 

DAE TOGONE | dsccsvcwsssicqsacansess: Kevbusvesdcvess Henry Drummond 
87. Pax Vobsicum ........ Stuvesesstveseee Sesacie" Henry Drummond 
$8. The Changed Life ..,........ ashe acdcheceson Henry Drummond 
8. First' A talk With Boys ............ acanee Henry Drummond 
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26. 


29. By England’s Aid; 


30. By Pike and Dyke. 


32. By Sheer Pluck. 


36. Dragon and the Raven; or, 


38. Final Reckoning, A. 





. Cottage Neighbors. 


ry. 
. Curly Locks. 
. Daddy Darwin’s Dovecote. By Ju- 


. Four of Them. 


. Boy Knight, The. 
. Bravest of the Brave, 
. By Right of Conquest; 
. Captain Bayley’s Heir. 

. Cat of Bubastes, 


. Cornet of Horse, 


7. Facing Death. A 


The Best Books for Boys and Girls 


HANDY ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES 
BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


Including Louisa M. Atcorr, Susan CootipGE, Nora PERRY, HELEN Hunt JAcKSOoN, 
LouIsE CHANDLER Mouton, JULIAN H. Ewrne, LAurA E. RICHARDS, A. G. PLYMToN, etc. 
These are all beautifully printed and very attractively bound iu cloth, 


with gold aud ink stamp on the side. 


These books are clean, interesting and 


elevating; just the thing for presents, or for the school library. 


SENT POSTPAID FOR 50 CENTS. 


. Against Wind and Tide. By Louise 


Chandler Moulton. 


. A Hole in the Wall. By Louisa M. 


Alcott. 

3. A Little Knight of Labor. By 
Susan Coolidge. 

. Children’s Hour. By Mary W. 


Tileston, 


. Chop Chin and the Golden Dragon. 


By Laura E. Richards. 
By Nora Per- 


By Susan Coolidge. 
liana H. Ewing. 


By Louise Chand- 
ler Moulton. 


10. 


bo i 
12. 


13. 


14. 


_ 
on 


. May Flowers. 


Golden-Breasted Kootoo. By Laura 
E. Richards. 


Goostie. By Mary Caroline Hyde. 
Hunter Cats of Connorloa, By Hel- 
en Hunt Jackson. 

Jackanapes. + By Juliana H. Ew- 
ing. 


Little Olive the Heiress. By A. 
G. Plympton. 

5. Man Without a Country. By Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. 

. Marjorie’s Three Gifts. By Louisa 


M. Alcott. 


By Louisa M. Al- 
cott. 


8. Miss 


Tootsey’s Mission. By the 
author of “Belle,” “‘Laddie,” etc. 


. Nonsense Songs. By Edward Lear. 


20. Rags and Velvet Gowns. By A. 
G. Plympton. 

21. Story of a Short Life. By Juliana 
H. Ewing. 

22. Sundown Songs. By Laura E. 
Richards. 

23. That Little Smith Girl. By Nora 
Perry. 

24. Under the Stable Floor. A Christ- 
mas Story. By Mary Caroline 
Hyde. 

25. Yan, the Nochie of Tappan Sea. By | 


Mary Caroline Hyde. 


THE HENTY BOOKS 


By G. A. HENTY, the great story writer for boys. 


Among Malay Pirates. A Story 
of Adventure and Peril. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. <A Tale of 


Fontenoy and Culloden. 

A Tale of the 
Crusades. 

The. With 
Peterborough in Spain. 

or, The Free- 
ing of the Netherlands (1585-1604.) 
A Tale of the 
Rise of the Dutch Republic. 
or, with 
Cortez in Mexico. 

A Tale of the 
Ashanti War. 

A Tale of 
Gold Fields of California. 
The. A Story of 


the 


Ancient Egypt. 
The. 
Marlborough’s Wars. 


A Tale of 


The 
Days of King Alfred. 

Tale of the 
Coal Mines. 

A Tale of 
Bush Life im Australia. 


39. 


For Name and Fame; or, Through 
Afghan Passes. 


40. For the Temple. A Tale of the 
Fall of Jerusalem. 

41. Friends, Though Divided. A Tale 
of the Civil War. 

42. In Freedom’s Cause. A Story of 
Wallace and Bruce. 

3. In Times of Peril. A Tale of India. 
44, In the Reign of Terror. The Ad- 
ventures of a Westminster Boy. 

45. Jack Archer. A Tale of the 

Crimea. 
46. Lion of the North, The. A Tale 


. Lion of St. Mark, 


of Augustus Adolphus and Wars 
of Religion. 

The. A Story 
of Venice in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury. 


. Maori and Settler.- A Story of the 


New Zealand War. 


. One of the 28th. A Tale of Water- 


loo. 


. Orange and Green. A Tale of the 


Boyne and Limerick. 


51. Out on the Pampas; or, The Young 


Settlers. 


52. 


53. 


Uniform Binding, same as above. 


St. George for England. A Tale of 
Cressy and Poitiers. 

Sturdy and Strong; or, How 
George Andrews Made His Way. 


. Through the Fray. A Story of the 


Luddite Riots. 


od. True to the Old Flag. A Tale of 
the American War of Indepen- 
dence. 
. Under Drake’s Flag. A Tale of 


the Spanish Main. 


. With Clive in India; or, the Begin- 


ning of an Empire. 


58. With Lee in Virginia. A Story of 
the Amercan Civil War. 

59. With Wolfe in Canada;, or, the 
Winning of a Continent. 

60. Young Buglers, The. A Tale of 
the Peninsular War. 

61. Young Carthagenian, The A 


64. 


Perrin & Smith, Publishers, 217 Olive St., St. Louis. 


32. Young Colonists, The. 


. Young Franc-Tireurs, The. 


Story of the Times of Hannibal. 
A Story of 
Life and War of South Africa. 
Their 
Adventures in the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. 

Young Midshipman, The. A Story 
of the Bombardment of Alexandria. 
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Why try to stick 
things with some- 
thing that doesn’t 
stick? Buy MAJOR’S 
CEMENT; you know 
it sticks. Nothing 
breaks away from it. 
Stick to MAJOR’S 
CEMENT. Buy once, 
you will buy for- 
B ever. There _ is 
nothing as good; 
Z don’t believe the 


MAJORS RUBBER 4 MAJOR’S LEATHER. 
ESTABLISH SHED 186 ee 
15 and 25 cents per bottle at all druggists. 


MAJOR CEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


Founded in 1840 


Has departments of Language, Science, History 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and also 
of Law, oe Ey Rupineering, (civil, electric 
and mechanical,) Agriculture, Horticulture, Ena- 
tomology, Veterinary Science and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia, Mo, Instruction is given 
in Military Science and Tactics also, and Steno 
graphy and Business Forms. All departments 
open to women. Fees small. Campus contains 
ten buildings. supplied with water, steam heat 
and electricity, New greenhouse and wage 4 
of horticulture, botany and es 
laboratories of ety, bam ogy aire 
pathology in the medical department. Furni- 
ture, library and equipment for scientific and 
technical work all new. Fifty-nine professors 
and instructors in the whole University. Ex- 
amination for entrance will be held in Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of 
the university. For cadetship, apply to your 

senator or tative. (The school of ee 
ont Metallurgy, at Rolla, is a d 
the LER Regie For catalogue, adi IRVIN 
SWITZLE gistrar, Columbia, Mo, 


_ R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President. 


Bunting Flags! 











IN VIEW OF THE MOVEMENT FOR A 
MORE GENERAL USE OF THE 
STARS AND STRIPES, 


especially in connection with the educa- 

tion of American youth, we have made 
ial arrangements to furnish best 

all-wool tating, sewed flags at the 
_ FOLLOWING Low PRICEs: 


5 feet long....§ 2 25|20 feet long....$14 55 

6 feet long... 2 90/25 feet iong.... 20 00 

8 feet long... 3 00/28 feet long... 24 50 
10 feet long... 425/30 .... 27 00 
12 feet long... 6 00/32 feet long... 30 00 
14 feet nae 8 85) 36 feet long... 32 50 
16 feet long.... 11 10 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
217 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Grand Clubbing Offers. 


FOR 1900-1901. 


$9.50 I|n Magazines For Only $5. 00) 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS =- $2.60 


Review of Reviews must be a new subscription 
in all our offers, all others new or renewal. 


McCLURE’S - o 1,00 
CURRENT LITERATURE - 3.00 
SUCCESS - - - 1.00 
COSMOPOLITAN - - 1.00 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION - - 1.00 
("offal in lage of Canmopaitany * $9.50 








All five sent to one or 
separate addresses 
12 months for 





OTHER OFFERS. 


Regular Our 
Price. Offer. : 
$9.50 Success, Current Literature, McClure’s, Review of Reviews 

(new only), Home Magazine and AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUv- 


$9.50 Success, Current Literature, McClure’s, Review of Reviews 
(new only), aaereenee and AMERICAN Scenes OF EDvU- 
CATION... 
Review of ‘Reviews Must Go to a ‘New ‘Subscriber. 
$7.00 Success, McClure’s, Home Magazine and AMERICAN JOURNAL, 
OF EDUCATION... ak 4.25 


$7.00 Success, McClure’s s, , Cosmopolitan and AMER{CAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION 4.25 


$7.00 Success, McClure’s, Pearson’s and AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ED- - 
UCATION....ceca-00e- 4.25 

$7.00 Success, Cosmiepetitad, ‘Home Magnzine and AMERICAN JOUR- , 
NAL OF EDUCATION 4.00 


$7.00 Success, Pearson’s, Home — and AMERICAN JOURMAK, 

OF EDUCATION............ 4.00 
$7 00 Success, Pearson’s 8, , Cosmopolitan and AMERICAN Jounwar, OF 

EDUCATION... 4.00 
$6.00 Success, McClure’s and AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION... 3.75 
$6.00 Success, Home Magazine and AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epuca- 

TION.. 3.50 
$6.00 Success, ‘Cosmopolitan or Pearson’s end “AMERICAN JouRNAL 

OF EDUCATION 3.50 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE SENT IN PLACE OF 

CURRENT LITERATURE IN ANY OF THE ABOVE COMBINATIONS, 

IF DESIRED. 

$3.00 Success, McClure’s, Home Magazine and AMERICAN JOURNAL 

oF EDUCATION 3.25 
$3.00 Success, McClure’s, Cosmopol tan and AMERICAN JOURNAL ‘OF 

EDUCATION... 
$3.00 Success, McClure’ s, ‘Pearson’ 8 ‘and AMERICAN JousNaL OF ‘Ep- 

















UCATION... 

$2.00 Success, McClure’ sand AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ... 
Success, Home Magazine and AMER. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION... 
Success, Cosmopolitan and AMER, JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
Success, Pearson’s and AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
Weekly Globe-Democrat and AMER. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.... 
Weekly Republican and AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCTAION.... 


A Magazine Club in Every School, 1¢t the teachers c'ub 

ether and secure 
these reduced prices forthe best magazines. These remarkable offers are open 
to new subscribers and all old subscribers whose subscription is paid up to date. 








] 936 (Vt 














